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fort, fit, and style of a made-to-measure garment 


Arrow announces a new development in shirts 


—the MITOGA—a shirt designed to fit you as 
perfectly as a fine custom-made shirt would! 

Please don’t confuse the Mitoga with so-called 
“form-fitting” shirts. Mitoga is tailored, #hrough- 
out, to your figure. 


It drapes in at the waist . conforms to the 


shoulders . . . tapers with the arms. ‘There’s no 


bunching—no bulging anywhere. All the com- 


Ww 


7 new shirt 


if one ever 


is there. 


Ask your Arrow Dealer to show you the 
Mitoga. Jt comes in all styles, all patterns, all collar 
versions .. and at no price premium! Look for 
the Arrow label, just to make sure it really is an 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. The 


Arrow Tie is designed to go with the shirt pattern 


Arrow Shirt. 


shown. It costs $1. 


ARROW SHIRTS ° 


shrinks 
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Royal 
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Nand Cooled 
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The loveliest binding that 


ever graced the classic 


MAUPASSANT 


222 famous short stories by Guy de 
Maupassant, complete in one volume The Story of the Binding 


The photo above shows the centre medallion 

KT . ° _ a 7 tooled on this rich binding of genuine leather 
HEN prices were low we invested in our own business. We bought It is the coat of arms of one of the great families 
of Renaissance Florence. Against a tooled back- 


the lovely leather in which this classic is bound, when the price hit ground stands out a baroque shield surmounted 


by a crown of gold, and bearing on its face an 


bottom. For months we searched Italy and the museums of this oval displaying six ‘pellets in Venetian red and 
. antique green. Two ribbons of green twine on 


country for a perfect specimen of the ancient binders’ art, before we either side of the shield. {And this is just one 


detail of a binding whose richness can only be 


set craftsmen to work tooling and tinting with infinite skill the | matched on priceless antique volumes, The in- 


tricate tooling which covers the entire binding is 


delicate scrolls and traceries that make up the matchless beauty of — | enriched with gilding on the shelfback, and with 


. . ° ° colors on the front. The binding itself is genuine 

a real I lorentine binding. sheepskin. This leather, favorite of the Floren- 
tine bookbinders, with its natural smooth grain 

if r¥ 7 y - . ciate ” - and liable strength, will last a lifetime—the 
Now y ou benefit. \ ou can own the wor ld Ss classics nertent binding for Maupassant'’s French classic 


of human passions that will never grow old 


READ THESE STORIES 


—AND 183 MORE! of French love, hate and passion—two hundred and 

en twenty-two complete, unabridged stories (1003 pages) 

The Bed in a binding so lovely you instinctively handle it 

eeu of Hraninn with tenderness, but so strong, it revels in constant 

The Rendezvous handling, and mellows with the years. Because of the 

pew is hand work the number of these books is limited. When 

the they are gone, it may be impossible to make any more 

except at a great increase in price. But as long as they 

ollar E Epo last, and it won’t be long, you can own a copy at the 
te pe. present low price, only $2.98. 


rm No. 29 SEND NO MONEY 

ecundity . - ° 

is an ' No picture can show the beauty of 
Words of Love 


A Fashionable Woman this book. You must see and handle 


The ae nt it yourself. EXAMINE THE BOOK 


Margot’s ‘Tapers FOR ONE WEEK FREE. At 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
(Dept. 510) 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


tern One Phase of Love » ° Please send a “ ane ae * Ravel Pisetinn hand 
> ancy the end ot the week return it at our ee send me : — € ee oo your Roy oof : — “cond heen 

7,.N.Y. The Wedding Night es ee cial . > . asl ® tooled, genuine leather bound edition of Ss Ss 

vy N.Y \ Little Waif expense, or s¢ nd $2.98 plus postage COMPLETE SHORT STORIES, 1003 thin-paper pages printed 


in large clear type; I will either return the book at your expense 


Voman’s Wiles in full payment. Mail the coupon 
oom No. Eleven Be ca f ivi 
\ Queer Night in Paris at once for this Iree privilege. 
The Diamond Necklace 
Graveyard Sirens 
The Mad 
Forbidden 
The Impoli 
aves Awa 


or send you $2.98 plus postage within one week. 


Name 


ow Seneas WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 
The Carter's Wenc Ti Madison Avenue 

—— NEW YORK CITY. MX 
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When we used to watch 
the 7:15 come in— 


It used to be quite an event... the 
“depot” was a favorite rendezvous 
before the days of the movies... 
perhaps one would see the Leading 
Lady and the Villain of the Company 
billed at the “Opera House’, arriving 
on the 7:15. 


And today the modern Railroad 
Station has “ 
even “‘dress for dinner’’ in Kansas 

City when dining in the Fred Harvey 
Restaurant in K.C.’s popular Union 
Station ... and why not?... they 

“know their eating places’’ in Kansas 


its moments”... they 


City so it has come to be “the vogue”’ 
to dine at Fred Harvey’s and to 
entertain one’s friends according to 


the best social usages. 


So, even if Young America does not 
‘‘watch the 7:15 come in’’, or use the 
“depot” as a “‘trysting place” for the 
“Only Girl” there are new attractions 
in those Railroad Stations where 


Fred Harvey ‘always expects you.”’ 


To Dine and Dance at the Fred 
Harvey Restaurant on Michigan 
Avenue is the Chicagoan’s idea of an 
evening well spent... and in Cleve- 
land the great Railroad Terminal 

is all Fred Harvey. Restaurants, 
Stores which cater to the needs of 
men and women, Pastry and Candy 


Shops, a Drug Store, and a Toy 
Shop all attract the best patronage 
of the city. 


sto 
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Man v. Beasts 
Sirs: 

Can you answer, or if not, would it be suffi- 
ciently newsworthy for you to ascertain, by 
querying naturalists, zoo keepers, animal train- 
ers, pugilists, the following: Would an average- 
size man, good physical condition, capable of 
using his fists, have any chance at all of defend- 
ing himself barehanded against the attack of an 
average bear, or panther, if not surprised (as- 
suming he could keep sufficiently cool to utilize 
his punch effectively) ? 

In other words, if said man were on level, 
smooth, clear ground, had time to take a good 
stance, and attempted to meet the charge of a 
bear, panther, or wolf or large police dog, with 
a straight-from-the-shoulder punch with the bare 
fist delivered onto the animal’s snout, then: 
1) Is it likely the animal could or would dodge 
his head to avoid the blow? 2) If the blow 
landed properly what would the probable effect 
be on the animal both physically and mentally? 

THoMAS G. STALEY 

Oakland, Calif. 


Experts agree that an unarmed man 
would have no chance against the attack 
of a bear. A fist blow square on the nose 
would have no effect at all. The bear 
would not dodge his head, would instinct- 
ively strike back with his paws the mo- 
ment a motion was made toward him. 
Even a small bear can claw a man to 
shreds before a man can overpower him. 

A blow on the nose of a panther might 
cause the animal some discomfort but 
the panther would spring and tear the 
man to pieces. Panthers, however, sel- 


| dom attack. 


A blow on the nose of a wolf or police 
dog would have little effect, but a man 
might successfully choke a wolf or police 
dog.—Eb. 


Where’s Elmer 2 
Sirs: 


How come that True, which usually “brings 
all things” (and particularly the suggestive and 
illuminating details that the others pass up) 
failed to take note of what sounded like one of 
the Legion’s chief convention feats—the coining 
of a perfectly dumb, and therefore perfectly suc- 
cessful, wisecrack. I refer to the new enrichment 
to our language, “Where’s Elmer?” which, from 
all I can gather was one of the heavy convention 
“speeches’”’—-and which I heard until I wearied, 
wondered why, and tried to fathom, when I sat 
behind a couple of seatfuls of homecoming con- 
ventionites on a train. No one seems to know 
what it meant or how it started. Perhaps Time 
will tell. But every few words, someone’d say 
“Where’s Elmer?” And then loud laughter! 

WALTER BARTON 

Seattle, Wash. 


“Where’s Elmer?” had become such a 
popular inanity by last week that an 
“Elmer Calling Contest” was held at the 





NAME_ 





ADDRESS _ 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE’ 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Chicago Fair; and nerve-frazzled Ney 
Yorkers wrote letters to newspaper 
about the “malignant growth,” the “cop. 
tagious stupidity” of the greeting. Col. 
yumist Walter Winchell printed a story 
that “Elmer” was a 300-lb. Brooklyn res- 
taurateur named Elmann Neilsen, good 
and generous friend of Legionaries who 
would loudly page him wherever they 
went. Shrewdly Elmann Neilsen capital- 
ized his fame last week by hanging a sign 
in his restaurant window: “Here’s Elmer,” 

Double-checked Elmer facts are: A 
division of the “40-&-8” Legion parade in 


Chicago was to be led by Elmer Taylor,: 


organization officer of the Illinois depart- 
ment. On his way to the starting point 
Elmer Taylor got caught in a traffic jam. 
When the parade was ready to star 
another official charged up & down 
the street shouting “Where’s Elmer?” 
Marchers and onlookers took up the call, 
spread it through the line of march that 
night, through the city next day, through 
the U. S. that week.—Ep. 


Pilot’s Responsibility 
Sirs: 

I have just finished reading 
(Time, Oct. 9, Aeronautics), regarding the 
crackup of a Condor plane. You state that a 
mechanic failed to unlash the control stick. For 
your information, the above statement is in- 
correct, inasmuch as the pilot and co-pilot are 
responsible for removing the lashing. It is the 
pilot’s responsibility to see that all controls 
are free before leaving the ground. 

. . . The general opinion seems to be that 
pilots are infallible. Did you ever stop to think 
that mechanics are responsible for six and seven 
loads of passengers a day, and not allowed any 


mistakes? 
D. C. Davis 


your article 


Detroit, Mich. 


Description 
Sirs: 

I would like you to give recognition in your 
columns to Mrs. Bess M. Wilson of the Minne- 
apolis Journal for her description of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who recently visited the Twin 
Cities: 

“As direct as a compass, as decisive and brief 
as a dictionary definition, and as _ poised, 3% 
gracious and friendly as all well-bred women 
is Frances Perkins, the woman selected by Pres- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt to represent labor 
in his official family.” 

This impressed me as the best I had yet read 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

3LANCHE W. SCALLEN 
Department Secretary 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


9 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcULATION Mer., TIME INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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—_|“There Comes a Time 


d New 


te When You Must Have Cash” 


a story 

lyn res- 

n, good 

ies wa “VN EVERY business man’s life there comes 
er they : 

capital ' a time when he must have cash and that 
g a sign 
Elmer.” P 

we — sas. “It’s the money you have laid aside years 


oe. .. a before, that usually comes to your rescue at 


quickly,” says George Siedhoff of Wichita, Kan- 


depart- Pie, such a time and often that money comes from 
ig point hina 

fic jam. ' ’ a source that you had almost forgotten. 

0. start z ; a e P 

down , “The rent from just one room in my hotel 


“all ; once helped me land a million dollar construc- 


rch that : ; tion deal. I'll tell you the way it came about. 
through 


“Some time ago I took out an Investors Syndi- 
cate Plan for a reserve fund. To carry it, I set 
aside the revenue from one room only in my 


r article o 4 ’ Wichita hotel—and I never missed the money. 
ding the : ; 
te that a 4 3 cern . 
‘tick, For ; <% Chen came the chance to land a big construc- 
nt is in- 4 is : aie ‘ 
-pilot are Da tion contract. But a large amount of cash 
It is the : ‘ —om ‘ 
controls was required. I checked over my resources. 
> f | Se I listed everything. To my surprise I found 
} to think ig s 
and seven that the sum laid aside from the rent of that 


owed any 


Dei one room was sufficient to swing the deal. The 


room in my hotel which paid for my Plan turn- 
ed out to be more profitable than all the rest 


of the hotel put together.” 
n in your : i & 3 4 ’ 
hy 4 oe Investors Syndicate Plans offer a simple, sys- 


oa tematic method of accumulating money so 


and brief : “yo as ; oe , os 
soised, as | George Siedhoff, prominent contractor and hotel owner of Kansas, that it is re ady for opportunities. You can 


‘= whose Investors Syndicate Reserve Fund supplied the cash to swing build up a reserve fund this way out of your 
: a million dollar deal. His secretary and ten other employees also 


ent labor E 
carry Investors Syndicate Plans. present Income. 


1 yet read 


ALLEN 


“ly INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


it i Founded 1894 OC aD 


Offices in 51 principal cities . . . representatives throughout United States and Canada 


\FRILIATED ComPANIEs: INvEsTors SyNpIcaTE TITLE & GUARANTY Company, New York; Investors Synpicate, Lrp., MONTREAL 


ate . ‘ 7 es 2 - ~~ = -stors S icate will senc »mplete in- 
lnvestors Syndicate Plans enable an children; Acquiring a home; Means and Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will send complete in 


i divi ° formation to any person intere sted in systematic thrift. 
individual or company to adopt a sys- leisure for travel. I NN BET RELI EP RE 


matic plan for accumulating money For 39 years, in good times and bad, Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept., T310B, Minneapolis, Minn., or con- 
( : . | sult phone book for address of office in your city. 

y 4 ry’ . . . . J 

wer a period of years. I he most com- Inv estors Sy ndicate has maintained a | I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a small part of my 


income for a specific purpose. 
mon purposes of these plans are: perfect record of prompt payment of all | : I purl 
Independence at 50, 55, or 60; Business maturities, loans, cash surrenders, and Name 


‘pansion or reserve; Education of all obligations. Re) ee ae ee OR 
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WHEN THE OFFICE FORCE HAS GONE 


ANY Time readers are making the interesting 

discovery that the Dictaphone, like present-day 
executives, is not limited to a 40-hour week. e This 
doesn't mean, of course, that the chief function of 
this dictating machine is to enable you to experience 
the joys of overtime. Its fundamental purpose is to 
get you through ahead of time—to double your 
ability to get things done. 


This is not just another “advertising claim.” The 
new Model 12 will prove this before you buy. e Just 
how Dictaphone can give you this unusual accom- 
plishment is shown in the new “Progress” portfolio. 
Mail the coupon below and get your copy. There 
is a new leisure for executives. Mail the coupon 


today and find out where you come in on it. 
*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 
207 Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


I would like to look over the new “Progress” portfolio. 
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March of T1imME 
Sirs: 

It was certainly good to hear again the 
“March of Time” last Friday evening. Both 
you and the sponsor Remington Rand are en. 
titled to the gratitude of all people in U, § 
Your program is undoubtedly the best on the 
air as your magazine is undoubtedly the best 
of the weeklies. The only criticism | have 
ever heard concerning the program is “Jt was top 
short” which is about the very best thing that 
can be said of any radio program. 


A. J. Tost 

‘ Principal 

Alexander High School 
Alexander, II. 

Sirs: 

If I were not already the owner of a type- 
writer of a famous brand, I would buy a Rem- 
ington, just to show Remington Rand Inc. my 
appreciation for their sponsorship of the “March 
of Time.” 

By the way, why was Mr. LaGuardia, New 
York’s candidate for No. 3 political job in the 
U. S., unwise enough to believe he could com- 
pete with the “March of Time” at 8:30 to- 
night! Though politically minded, I shall tune 
in on WABC rather than WOR. 


DAVID SPRATLING 
New York City 
| Sirs: 

This is Friday the 13th but a lucky day for 
me, for I stepped from my typewriter and turned 
my radio on just in time to hear the first 
“March of Time” for this season. 

Just as my typewriter was quiet during to- 
night’s “March of Time,” so it shall be from 
eight-thirty to nine o’clock every Friday night 











from now on until you go off the air again. 


ARTHUR JOSEPH DeMars 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: 

“How intelligent advertising works” might 
better be the title of the following: 

RESULTS 

Five years a reader, lately a_ subscriber to 
Time, I have been an admirer of Remington 
typewriters. Not until Remington Rand _ Ine, 
sponsored “The March of Time” did I do any- 
thing about it. 

This letter is written on the latest model 
desk type “Remington Noiseless.” 

OwEN E. JENSEN 
Captain 

U. S. Marine Corps, 

Fleet Reserve 
P.S. The Remington Rand __ salesman still 
thinks he sold me. I didn’t disillusion him that 
True had done his work, he collected the com- 
mission. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sirs: 

. Alas, I am too far removed from Amer- 
ica this year to avail myself of the unequalled 
educational information and entertainment al- 


| forded by this program. To the many penalties 
| attached to living in the Far East, I add the 


unavailability of the “March of Time.” 
Were I in America, the spirit indeed would 
move me to write to Mr. James H. Rand Jr. 
to express my appreciation of what he is doing 
for the entertainment of radio listeners. I sin- 


| cerely hope, however, that he receives liberal 
| quantities of mail from appreciative “March ot 
Tr Tans. .. 


R. E. FRANCK 
Shanghai, China 


° 


| “Fight Like Hell, St. Mary’s” 


Sirs: 

TEME RARELY WRONG ERRS IN OCT. 
23 ISSUE P. 32 SHOULD HAVE SAID SI 
MARYS PENALIZED BUT ONCE FOR UN- 


| NECESSARY ROUGHNESS TOTAL 15 YD. 
| SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PENALIZED BUI 
| ONCE FOR SAME REASON TOTAL 15 YD 


OPPOSING PLAYERS AND COACHES JONES 
AND MADIGAN LAUDED HARD CLEAN 
PLAY AS DID FAR WEST FOOTBALL Ob- 
SERVERS AND FANS STOP PENALTY 
TOTAL ROLLED UP HIGH BECAUSE OF 
OVER TECHNICAL OFFICIATING CLASSIC 


| EXAMPLE GAEL GUARD GILBERT WENT 


IN ON DEFENSE AND ONCE ON SCRIM- 
MAGE LINE SAID FIGHT LIKE HELt 
STMARYS PENALIZED 15 YD. TO 8 YD. 
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March Some of the Famous |)’ 
Authors of the 


Books Offered 


ia, New 
) in the 
Id com- 
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. “Wouldn't YOU Like to Get Books 
Published at °2 to *3" for only *1? 


fi REVOLUTIONARY new book and IF you wish to buy them! 
idea is sweeping the country. For example, that $3 book——‘‘WIL- 
f From coast to coast book-lovers LIAM PITT,” by P. W. Wilson, is 
are rushing their acceptance of Free only one of the worthwhile books to 
Membership. 41,281 have already which Club Members have been en- 
been received! Each day’s mail brings 


titled in recent months. At the right 
hundreds more! WHY is this plan 


are a few of the outstanding authors 
meeting with such enthusiasm? HOW of the books the Doubleday One Dollar 
MUCH can it save YOU? 


Book Club has recently offered. Where 

First, you save from $1 to $2.50 else could you find the work of such a 

or more on a good book every month galaxy of literary stars—-for $1 each? 

—or as many months during the And, remember, these books are 
year as you yourself decide to take 


NOT ‘‘cheap reprints,” but ORIG- 
a book. Your savings can reach $30a INAL EDITIONS or editions iden- 
year, or even more! And these are 


tical with originals. The Club’s month- 
books by such famous authors as ly selections include $2 to $3.50 books 
John Drinkwater, W. Somerset 


of fiction, biography, travel, adven- 
Maugham, H. G. Wells and other ture, history——carefully chosen for in- 
modern, best-selling writers. 


terest, permanent value, and literary 

There are no membership fees excellence. There is no “‘standard bind- 
of any kind. No dues. No obli- ing.” “WILLIAM PITT,” for ex- 
gation to buy a book every ample, is printed on fine antique paper, 
month. No agreement to buy bound in lustrous black cloth, stamped 
any particular number of books. 


in gold. 
You simply get a real saving on Read below why it will pay you to 
outstanding volumes worth 


act while this FREE MEMBERSHIP 
reading and owning—-WHEN OFFER is still open. 


Here Are the 7 Reasons Why this Money- 
Saving Pian is Sweeping the Country 


COSTS YOU NOTHING it actually appeals to him. No | 
TO JOIN monthly obligation. No yearly ‘‘min- 
There is NO Membership 
Fee j and accept, 


imum” of books that you must buy. 
return any bool a 


You ‘can examine 
you take nothing—you pay nothing! 
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The 23-year-old 

“Schoolboy’’ Who 
REFUSED 

to be Prime Minister 


of England! 
AT 2 


he refused the Premier- 
ship of Britain. At 24 he 
accepted. No wonder a poem of the 
day exclaimed: 
“A sight to make surrounding nations stare— 


A Iingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s care!"’ 


n Amer- 
equalled 
nent al- 
yenalties 
add the 


SAVE $1 TO $2.50 ON 
EVERY BOOK YOU TAKE 

On every book you DO take 
you save money! Not one has 
published price of less than $2. 
Many are $3.50. Some even more. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


no cost to join! 
NO DUES AT ALL substitute, or 
No dues"’ or ‘‘fees.’’ 
Monthly Bulletin is sent free 


1 would 
and Jr 


is doing 
. I sin- 

liberal 
[arch ol 


What an amazing character! The most 
Precocious genius in all the annals of 
British statesmanship. 

Up to now, no biography of his astound- 
ing life has been both authentic and 
thrilling. Now the story of \.iijiiam Pitt, 
the Younger, is told with breatitiess fas- 
cination. Who was this man? Why did he 
tower so gigantically over his friends, so 


to members. During year 
it reports upon 12 monthly selec- 
tion and 300 other available 
boo <s. Offers you wide choice! 


TAKE AS FEW BOOKS 


BEST SELLERS--AND 
BOOKS OF PERMANENT 
VALUE 

The books 


4) 


month 


books 


offered each 
are BEST SELLERS—or 


whose permanent value and 


OF EVERY BOOK 


You are not obligated to 


Oo pay for any UNTIL 


you have inspected and examined it 
NO book need be accepted unless 


you want it, 
DISCONTINUE--- 


book 


enjoyability make them well worth 
reading, and owning. 


\NCK | decisively 
mies ? 
What dramatic signal 
flashed his ascendancy to 
the premiership? What 
was the outcome when he . ‘ 
dared stake his all against GEE why over 41,000 people like this Club. TRY a free 
vie scornfully sensuous membership! Examine ‘‘WILLIAM PITT,” as an ex- 
come ve nae Goat of ample of the worthwhile books the Club offers members for 
Ss ? ene - ac >< + g 22 Se, ~ a “Oate 
when he, camoicitien’ in military tactics, only $1 each! Unless more than pleased the trial costs Please enroll me Free as a Club Member and 
ruthlessly drew swords with Napoiesn ? nothing—-places you under no obligation. Send coupon | end me each month the Monthly Bulletin 
With a dissolute tyrant despoiling far- now without money. We will send you “WILLIAM and the book selected commencing : : 
off India, what did he engineer to subdue PITT,” postage prepaid. Examine and read it. If you i “WILLIAM PITT.” I will examine each Book Selection 
yee en en How did this compara- like it—keep it and we will bill you at Club price of $1, i for three days, and if I mages to om it I will =o yr 
ive child make fools of vigorous leaders . ames age char: m Ce . ai wt he Club price of $l—plus the small postage charge o! 
old enough to be his sire? What vice prob- plus small postage charge of ten cents. Each month then, ten conte. If I do not like it, I will return it to you, im 
ably cut short his life in its prime ? you may examine monthly selection BEFORE you remit. a which case I 
He wrote England’s history in blood, in But if ““WILLIAM PITT” (or any other book, later on) l 
poison, and in the honey of veiled diplo- does not appeal—return it and pay nothing. Could any- I 
macy. Almost unbelievable coups of in- thing be fairer? You take no risk. Act AT ONCE while 
FREE MEMBERSHIP OFFER is still open! Mail cou- 
pon without money—now. DOUBLEDAY ONE i 


3) AS YOU WANT 

No member is obligated 

to take ANY book unless WHENEVER YOU WISH 
If at any time you wish 


to discontinue membership 
FREE TRIAI.—Send No Money | yi." 


No charges. You are the sole judge. 


over his ene- 


Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, 
« Dept. 8210, Garden City, N. Y. 


with 


um to have the privilege 
ternative book, if I wish, from the list in the Bulletin. 
not obligated as a Club Member in any way except 

for the books which I decide to keep. I am to be 
ee to discontinue membership at any time I wish. 


of choosing an 


How? Read this book. Know this man. 
You will search all history for a more 
unique story! 


mm 


were woven into his spectacular career. 
N. Y. 
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Medium brown business suit, brown felt 
hat, light-weight wool hose. Stetson Shoe 
1009, tan—comfortable, casual, and correct. 


STETSON SHOES CAN BE PURCHASED 
‘AT THE FOLLOWING STORES: 


Akron, Wagoner-Marsh-Johnson Co. 
ALBANY, E. A. Beaumont Company, Inc. 
ALBUQUERQUE, E. L. Washburn Company 
ALtToona, A. Simon & Company 
AvuBsuRN, The Dusenbury Company, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, Parlor City Shoe Store 
I ON, Stetson Shoe Shop 
Boston, Jordan Marsh Company 
BristoL, The Lorraine Shoe Company 
BrookLyN, David Heller 
BrooKLYN, Harry Sachs 
BrookLyN, H. Triebitz, Ine. 
BcrFraLo, The Buffalo Stetson Shop, Inc. 
CANTON, OHIO, Horton’s, Inc. 
CHARLESTON, Deutsch & Cohen’ 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, J. N. Waddell Shoe Company 
CuicaGco, The Stetson Shops 
Dearborn at Adams 
59 East Randolph 
CINCINNATI, Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, The Cleveland Stetson Shop Co. 
Co_umMsvs, The Holbrook Bootery Company 
DAYTON, The Harry L. Buck Shoe Company 
Decatur, ILL., Raupp & Son 
DENVER, Daniels & Fisher 
Des MOINES, Wiltsey’s Shoe Shop, Inc. 
DetTRoIT, Berke’s Boot Shop 
East LiverPoo., Oxn10, Gus Bendheim 
E.Mira, Gosper-Kelly, Inc. 
Ext Paso, Texas, Blumenthal’s 
HARRISBURG, . Crego & Son 
HantTrorp, 1 Simmons Corp. 
HOBOKEN, Shop 
HOLYOKE, " lds, Ine 
HYANNIS, M 
INDIANAP( 
Jursey C1 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Zang’s 
JouietT, Dinet & Company 
Kansas City, Hutcheson-Stetson Shoe Shop 
LANCASTER, Shaub’s Shoe Shop 
LINCOLN, Miller & Paine, Inc 
The Hageman Shoe Company, Inc, 
2s, The Stetson Shop 
s., Hi 1-Hyland Company 
} , Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc 
MINNEAPOLIS, Standard Clothing House, Inc. 
Moutne, Schwenker & Mougin, Inc. 
Nv :K, Stetson Shoe Shop 
New Haven, Langrock, Inc. 
New York, Stetson Shoe Shops, Int. 
289 Madison Avenue 
15 West 42nd Street 
Empire State Building 
153 Broadway 
New York, N. Ostrow 
New York, Swarts Shoe Shop 
PHILADELPHIA, Norcross & Abbott, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc. 

“« (East Liberty) P. Ludebuehl & Son 
PorTLAND, OreGON, The Stetson Shoe Shop 
RocHEsTER, Park-Brannock Stetson Shops, Inc. 

. Hutcheson Shoe Company 
B City, The McKendrick Shoe Company 
Francisco, Frank Werner Company 
ANTON, Pa., Samter Brothers 
The Stetson Shoe Shop 
§ GPIELD, Mass., Stetson Shoe Shop 
Syracuse, Park-Brannock Company 
ToLepo, The B. R. Baker-Toledo Company 
F ;cToN, The Stetson Shoe Shop 
rowNn, N. Y., E. P. Elitharp, Inc. 
7G, Nay Shoe Company 
<ES-BARRE, Pa., Walter’s Shoe Store 
WILMINGTON, Lioyd Shorter 
Winona, MInN., Baker & Steinbauer Shoe Co., Inc. 
Wore Mass., Denholm & McKay Company 
YonxK , N. Y., J. Cantor 


Fine footwear for gentlemen 


How long since 


you've boughta_ 


pair of 


fine 


* shoes? 


TuREE courses were open, in the late mel- 
ancholy days, to men who would wear 
none but fine shoes. They could make the 
old ones do (and many did). They could 
keep keen eyes open for sales (some good, 
some not so good). They could purchase 
sparingly (for with proper care, fine shoes 
will last several seasons). 

During that entire period, Stetsons con- 
tinued to be a favorite shoe among the 
nation’s best-dressed men. Now that things 
are looking up, an even greater number of 
executives, bankers, students, and profes- 
sional men find in this notable shoe all that 
taste, all that comfort prescribes. 

Your son, you remember, bought Stetsons 





at the campus shop. .. . Stetsons are the shoes 
your ‘Change friend had on at yesterday's 
luncheon. . . . Wasn't P. J. wearing Stetsons 
with his new brown worsted? 

These shoes, so good to look upon, are 
perhaps the most comfortable you have ever 
put on. Honest shoemakers who have spent 
a lifetime with fine leathers make them un- 
hurriedly, skilfully, well. So well, that 
Stetsons need no breaking-in! 

Models for every occasion, every outfit. 
Ask your Stetson dealer, or write to us, for 
a free copy of the booklet, “Stetson Walks 
the First Ten Miles.” Stetson Shoe Co., 
So. Weymouth, Mass. Also makers of fine 
shoes for women. Prices of most styles, 
for men and women, are ten dollars or 
slightly higher. 


STETSON 
SHOES 


since 1885 
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STRIPE FOR SUBSTITUTE TALKING 
STANDOUT OF GAME SPORTS MANSHIp 
OF BOTH SQUADS AND COACHES. 
WILL STEVENS 
St. Mary’s College, Calif. 


A 
—<@ 


“ . 
Marston’s Stymie 
Sirs: 

.. I am writing to call your attention to 
some of the statements in the article covering 
the National Amateur Golf Championship which 
appeared in Time, Sept. 25. 

I have played tournament golf for the past 
28 years. My first tournament was at the Deal 
Golf Club in 1905 and I have also competed in 
20 National Amateur Golf Championships, ll 
during this long competitive record I have never 
before been accused of doing anything unsports- 
manlike and as your statement that after I had 
laid Mr. Jack Munger, my opponent in the semi. 
finals, a stymie, I remarked ‘“That’s perfect,” 
is an absolute falsehood, I am going to ask you 
to retract this statement... . 

I have personally taken a great interest in 
Mr. ‘Munger since I have known him through my 
son being at the Hill School, and had the pleasure 
of playing a number of rounds with him on 
various Courses before our match in the National 
Championship and our relations have always 
been most friendly both off and on the golf 
course. Mr. Munger is one of the coming 
youngsters in this country and nothing would 
have given me more pleasure than to have seen 
him win the Championship at Cincinnati this 
year. 

As far as the stymies in my match with Mr. 
Munger were concerned, three of the four were 
half stymies and in each instance it was per- 
fectly possible for Mr. Munger to putt around 
my ball without jumping. .. . 

Max R. Marston 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Time wholeheartedly apologizes for 
misquoting Golfer Marston. Earwitnesses 
agree that it was his opponent Jack Mun- 
ger who, contemplating the stymie against 
him, ruefully observed: “Gee, that’S per- 
fect.” And Vice President John G. Jack- 
son of the U. S. Golf Association testi- 
fies that during the match Golfer Marston 
repeatedly asked him, as referee, to silence 
the cries of Eskimo Pie vendors lest they 
upset his opponent.—Eb. 


mee 
Disney & Brickmakers 
Sirs: 

Is it possible that Time has _ innocent) 
allowed propaganda to creep into its editorial 
columns? I have just seen Walt Disney’s Three 
Little Pigs and, after reading your excellent 
criticism |Trime, Sept. 25], I suspect that both 
you and Mr. Disney are on the payroll of the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association. | 
have long accused the brickmakers of having 
inspired the original story to the disadvantage 
of the straw board and lumber interests of the 
country. 

RIcHARD P. RASEMAN 
Hills, Mich. 


Bloomfield 
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Vhich would you rather hear? 
CHICAGO, LONDON or ROME? 


These new G-E All-Wave 
sets reach out and catch the 
voices of aviators talking 
to distant landing fields. 


They tap, as well, the wave 
bands on which 40,000 am 
ateurs are talking inform- 
ally across the continent. 


They also bring you po- 
lice calls — adding adven- 
ture to your radio hours. 


Listen-in around the world 
on the new G-E All-wave Radio 


IF you think that radio holds no more 
thrills for you— 

Just wait till you hear this new G-E 
All-wave set! 

Not only will you hear your favorite 
American programs as you’ve never 
heard them before, but you’ll discover 
that this set makes the whole wide world 
your radio playground. 


The World is Yours—at the 
Turn of a Dial 


When atmospheric conditions are right, 
you'll get real foreign entertainment. 
Not just foreign signals, exasperatingly 
faint and clouded by noise. 

Your fingers will fairly itch to turn 
theworld-spanning dial—to switch from 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC RADIO 


New York ...Chicago .. 


to some station an ocean’s span away. 


. Los Angeles 


And that’s not all! You'll thrill, as 
well, to the voices of aviators flying the 
night mail ...to the chatting of amateur 
operators ... to grim calls to police cars. 


Born of G-E Research and 


Achievement 


You’lij say that this is magic. And it is 
—G-E magic. For this set is born of 
such G-E achievements in short-wave 
reception as two-way conversations with 
ships at sea... with distant Australia .. . 
with Byrd at the South Pole. 

See these new G-E All-wave radio 
sets today. Hear them... and ‘‘believe 


your own ears.’’ Learn how the sets 


cc , 
that “won the tone tests’’ now reach 
around the world. 

Inspect, as well, the new standard- 
range sets in the G-E line. Table models 
...consoles ...radio-phonograph com- 
binations. Prices from $24.95 to $179, 
at your nearest G-E radio dealer’s. 

Dealers: See your G-E Radio dis- 
tributor today. Or write Section R-6510, 
General Electric Company, Merchan- 
dise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 

@ The G-E All-wave set above is the console 
model—K-85. Airplane-type dial—divided into 
four bands: ‘A’ for standard American pro- 
grams, ‘‘B’’ for police calls, **C’’ and ‘‘D”? for 
foreign stations, amateur and aviation signals. 
Walnut veneer cabinet, Renaissance design. 
$128.75. All prices F. O. B. factory. Prices 
slightly higher in West, Mid-West and South. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 
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Never has it cost so little to say 


‘Our Chrysler # 


“Sure I'll ride, you doggone millionaire!” 
“Millionaire nothing! After I show you 
how beautifully this Chrysler runs, Ill 
tell you how little it cost.” 


“You’re a genius, Jane. A new Chrysler 
and a new tea-set the same week!” 


“Well, Ted says there never was a time 
when money would buy so much... 
so we're getting things we need before 
prices go up.” 


* * * * 


IRA, The pleasure of Chrysler owner- 
ship costs unbelievably little to- 
day. You can buy a Chrysler Six 
Sedan for just about half the price of 
the original Chrysler Six which started 
the whole world talking about Chrysler. 
And the 1933 Six is larger, longer, more 
powerful, more beautiful and finer in 
every way! 

Then there’s the Chrysler Royal Eight... 
the sedan is only $925. And the sump- 
tuous Chrysler Imperial Sedan at the 
downright astonishing price of $1295! 


ES 
wt 00 Our raat 


“Really, Sue, I dote on being seen getting 
into this car. It’s the swankiest thing on 
the Avenue.” 

“That’s only half of it darling ... it’s so 
responsive and easy to handle that even 
my husband has stopped complaining 
about my driving!” 


* 


* x 


The real way to appreciate these values 
is to get out on the road in the cars. That 
will do more than all the words in the 
dictionary to show you the difference in 
favor of Chrysler ... why a Chrysler does 
more, gives more, and is worth morethan 
any other car within a mile of its price. 


* * * 

CHRYSLER SIX—83 horsepower, 117-inch wheel- 
base, six body types from $745 to $945. ROYAL 
EIGHT—90 horsepower, 120-inch wheelbase, six body 
types from $895 to $1125. IMPERIAL—108 horse- 
power, 126-inch wheelbase, five body types from $1275 
to $1495. All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit. % Special 
equipment extra. 


“Well, what are you proving, little Miss 
Budget?” 

“I'm proving that we were awfully smart 
to buy that Chrysler, Jim. It just seems 
to service itself... and it uses no more 
gas than smaller cars we’ve owned,’ 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
“Do It We Will” 


When Secretary Steve Early announced 
last Friday morning that at President 
Roosevelt’s regular press conference that 
afternoon an important statement would 
be issued, every man in Washington who 
had a press pass prepared to attend. In 
Georgia and South Carolina, 4,000 strik- 
ing cotton workers had snarled Labor’s 
ection of the march toward Recovery. 
Police engaged in pitched battle with riot- 
ing silk workers in New Jersey. Rival 
oal mine unionists were killing each 
other in Illinois. Angered by falling com- 
modity prices, disgruntled farmers. were 
getting ready to embroil the Midwest in 
in agricultural strike (see p. 11). Rural 
witation for inflation had raised an issue 
iom which the Administration had been 
dancing away for weeks. But by noon the 
newshawks knew that the President’s an- 
nouncement would concern none of t ese 
things. The United Press, by querying 
Moscow, had scored a great “beat” on 
the Russian recognition story. 
At 4 p. m., a page boy opened the doors 
if the President’s office to let in the big- 
yest jam that had attended any Roosevelt 
ress conference. Some of the last men 
inhad to be pushed forward by guards. 
The President leaned back in his desk 
hair, puffing at a cigaret in a yellow bone 
holder. “All in?” he cheerfully inquired. 
Then shut the doors, and nobody leaves 
wtil the conference is over. Otherwise, 
I * be fair to those close to the 
Copies of two messages were then read. 
ne was from U. S. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to President Michail Kalinin 
i the U. S. S. R.’s Central Executive 
ommittee (see p. 11 and p. 14), one 
tom Kalinin back to Roosevelt. 
The Roosevelt message was cordial, 
ut burned no bridges: “Since the begin- 
ung of my Administration I have con- 
‘plated the desirability of an effort to 
nd the present abnormal relations be- 
Wa... the U. S. . and Russia. 
ltis most regrettable that these great peo- 
ties... should now be without a prac- 
titable method of communicating directly 
with each other. The difficulties that have 
teated this anomalous situation are seri- 
ous but not, in my opinion, insoluble. 
- I should be glad to receive any rep- 
sentatives you may designate to explore 
With me personally all questions outstand- 
ig between our countries. Participation 
Mm such a discussion would, of course, not 
‘ommit either nation to any future course 
ol action, but would indicate a sincere 
‘esire to reach a satisfactory solution of 
‘he problems involvec. . . .” 
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Comrade Kalinin circumspectly re- 
plied: “I have always considered most 
abnormal and regrettable a_ situation 
wherein, during the past 16 years, two 
great republics . . . have lacked the us- 
ual methods of communication and have 
been deprived of the benefits which such 
communications could give. . .. 1 shall 
take the liberty further to express the 
opinion that the abnormal situation .. . 
has an unfavorable effect not only on the 
interests of the two States concerned, but 
also on the general international situation. 
. .. The Soviet Government will be rep- 
resented by Mr. M. M. Litvinov, People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, who will 
come to Washington at a time to be mu- 
tually agreed upon.” 

Here was news perfectly timed to take 

domestic problems off the front page, give 
the Administration a breathing spell. 
Scurrying off to file their stories, the cor- 
respondents did not forget to credit the 
President with a major stroke of political 
strategy. 
@ In his fourth Sunday night radio-side 
talk with the nation, President Roosevelt 
began with a tally of the Administration’s 
accomplishments to date. He reported 
that the C. C. C. was employing 300,000 
young men, that 4,000,000 people (out of 
10,000,000) had been put back to work, 
that the Government had allocated $2,- 
100.000,000 out of its $3,300,000,000 
public works fund, that “during the course 
of the year 1933 the farmers of the U. S. 
will receive 33% more dollars for what 
they have produced than they received in 
the year 1932.” 

“T am not satisfied,” the President con- 
tinued, “either with the amount or the 
extent of the rise. . . . It is definitely a 
part of our policy to increase ‘the rise and 
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to extend it to those products which have 
as yet felt no benefit. If we cannot do 
this one way, we will do it another. Do 
it we will.” 

President Roosevelt squared off at 
critics of his recovery program like Keith 
Neville of Nebraska (see p. 11). “Ninety 
per cent. of complaints come from mis- 
conception. For example, it has been said 
that NRA has failed to raise the price of 
wheat and corn and hogs. .’ He re- 
minded people that the “pillars” of re- 
covery were the NRA for industry, the 
A. A. A. for agriculture. Another pillar, 
“the money of the country in the banks 
of the country,” was the subject of his 
unexpected, newsmaking conclusion. He 
promised a “sound managed currency” 
based on the equivalent of an exchange 
equalization fund. 

“I am authorizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.,’ said he, “to buy gold 
newly mined in the U. S. at prices to be 
determined from time to time after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President. Whenever neces- 
sary to the end in view, we shall also buy 
or sell in the world market” (see p. 10). 

Next day he called in R. F. C.’s Jesse 
Jones, Undersecretary of the Treasury 
Acheson and Farm Credit Administration’s 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. to discuss putting 
this new monetary policy into practice 
instanter. 

@ The Retail Code which President 
Roosevelt signed last week differed in two 
major respects from the one which Gen- 
eral Johnson had brought to his desk. Re- 
placing the section which forbade sales 
at less than manufacturers’ net invoice 
cost plus 10% (the section opposed by 
President Percy Straus of R. H. Macy & 
Co. and by consumer organizations— 
Time, Oct. 16), the President inserted a 
provision merely prohibiting sales at less 
than cost. This, General Johnson ex- 
plained, was to prevent farmers from com- 
plaining that the NRA arbitrarily raises 


the prices of the things they buy. In the 
draft the President signed, almost one- 
third of the nation’s 1,500,000 stores, 


those stores employing fewer than five 
persons in towns of 2,500 or less, were 
exempted from the re-employment agree- 
ment. 

@. The cotton textile industry took a new 
departure when it decided to regulate pro- 
duction from within by delegating to NRA 
the power to register all manufacturing 
equipment, to grant permission to any 
manufacturer who wished to install addi- 
tional productive machinery. 

@. Liquor importers let out discouraged 
moans when President Roosevelt clapped 
an embargo on further “medicinal” im- 
portations of wines & spirits. 


@ In the New York Herald Tribune, 
Pundit Walter Lippmann wrote an edi- 
torial-of-the-week called “The Pace of 
Things.” “In our domestic affairs,” said 
he, ‘“‘we have indulged heavily in calendar- 
worship. In Washington, for example, 
the administration of the NRA has been 
beset by a kind of breathless anxiety that 
certain definite results had to be achieved 
on a particular day. There had to be x 
million men at work by Labor Day. There 
had to be x million more by the New Year. 

. Even the Dictatorships, where every- 
thing is done so lickety-split, have allowed 
themselves, in the case of Russia, five 
years, in the case of Germany, four 
years. “ 

In an extemporaneous speech at Ches- 
tertown, Md., where Washington College 
gave him an LL. D., President Roosevelt 
seemed to have the Lippmann criticism 
in mind. He said: “Some countries which 
have Dictatorships have laid down five- 
year plans and ten-year plans. However, 
I believe that in this country, which has 
not got a Dictator, we can move further 
in a shorter period without naming a 
definite length of time. . . . We have at- 
tained much within the past few months, 
but we cannot accomplish all in a few 
months.” 


Harvard Hoax 


Last March a Harvard undergraduate 
who signed himself “R. P. L., Secretary of 
the Lowell House Committee” sat down 
and wrote a letter to President Roosevelt. 
He wanted to know if the President would 
allow him to name the bells in Lowell 
House tower the “Roosevelt Carillon.” 
The President dictated a letter of accept- 
ance to the house master of Lowell House, 
his old friend and former teacher Dr. 
Julian Lowell Coolidge, to which Profes- 
sor Coolidge replied: 

“Dear Franklin: 

“Your nice letter of March twentieth 
perturbed me greatly, the one clear 
point being that I must write you a let- 
ter of humble apology. The fact is, you 
have been made a victim of what the 
French call ‘a mystification,’ in other 
words a piece of undergraduate pleasan- 
try. 

“There is no R. P. L. in 
University. 

“ ..I1 have naturally attributed 
your present success to the mathematics 
you learned from me 35 years back. .. .” 
The President replied: 

“T am not in the least perturbed about 
the chime of bells because strictly be- 
tween ourselves, I should much prefer 
to have a puppy dog or a baby named 
after me than one of those carillon ef- 
fects that is never quite in tune and 
which goes off at all hours of the day 
and night! At least one can give pare- 
goric to a puppy or a baby. 

“Referring to the mathematics days, 
do you remember your first day’s class 
at Groton? You stood up at the black- 
board—announced to the class that a 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points—and then tried to 
draw one. All I can say is that I, too, 
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have never been able to draw a straight 
line. I am sure you shared my joy when 
Einstein proved that there ain’t no such 
thing as a straight line.” 


THE CABINET 


Overture to Moscow 


Since the Russian Embassy in Washing- 
ton was vacated by the last Imperial en- 
voy, 16 years have passed. In 1919 a 
favorable report on Bolshevik Russia by a 
young diplomat named William Christian 
Bullitt was rejected by Woodrow Wilson 


BULLITT OF STATE 
After 14 years, his pot was made. 


in Paris; no one believed Bullitt when he 


insisted that the Bolsheviks would remain 


in power. A roly-poly Russian named 
Maxim Maximovich Litvinov was refused 
a visa when Lenin appointed him Soviet 
Ambassador to the U. S. 

Non-recognition of Russia was almost 
the only Wilson policy to survive the 
Harding landslide. It deviated sharply 
from the diplomatic custom of recogniz- 
ing de facto any stable Government which 
accepts the usual international conven- 
tions.* President Roosevelt's overture to 
Mescow last week was regarded in Europe 
as a triumph for Russia: recognition at 
last. For President Roosevelt it was two 
or three triumphs: 1) Never before had 
the Soviets agreed to discuss differences 
with a sovereign power before their own 
sovereignty was recognized. 2) Upon ex- 
cited Europe and the Far East (though 
Japan loudly professed to see in it nothing 
admonitory) the drawing together of Rus- 
sia and the U. S. must have a quieting 

*The infant U. S. Republic was not recognized 
by Imperial Russia for 33 years. Outra el by 
its extravagant ideas about Liberty and [Equal- 
ity, Catherine the Great steadfastly refused to 
receive a U. S. Minister. Her successors, Paul I 
and Alexander I, shared her attitude. But after 
Napoleon induced him to sign the Treaty of 
Tilsit, Alexander thought the U. S. might be 
useful in the event of war, appointed a diplo- 
matic representative in 1809, 
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effect. 3) The quieting effect upon U. §. 
domestic excitements was instant and yp- 
disputed. For William Bullitt, now special 
assistant to the Secretary of State, it was 
also a triumph: weeks of quiet negotiation 
by him and by John Van Antwerp Mac. 
Murray, who is apparently slated to tum 
in his Latvia-Estonia-Lithuania portfolio 
and become Ambassador to Moscow, led 
up to last week’s exchange of letters. 

To roly-poly Maxim Litvinov, now Peo. 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs (see 
p. 14), it meant changing his plan to visit 
Turkey this month, for that Republic's 
tenth birthday party, and going in style to 
the great U. S. as a welcome stranger, 
When he arrives, he and the State Depart 
ment and President Roosevelt will have 
three main topics of conversation: 

1) Settlement of U.S. claims, including 
U. S. loans of $192,000,000 to the Keren- 
sky Government, with $135,000,000 ac- 
crued interest, and $441,000,000 in private 
claims for confiscated properties and re- 
pudiated bonds. Against these Russia ad- 
vances counter-claims for damage caused 
by U. S. troops in the Allied-White Rus- 
sian invasion of Siberia in 1918-20. Prob- 
able Stalin formula: no payments on the 
old debts except in the gulse of high rates 
for new trade credits. 

2) Communist Propaganda in the U.$ 
Dictator Stalin gladly, and cynically, ex- 
changes mutual pledges against prona- 
gania with capitalist countries. The 
Third International, vehicle of the Com- 
munist “world revolution,” has lately been 
ignored by him. 

3) Trade. Negotiation of a commer- 
cial treaty will be the chief object of the 
conversations. The first eight months of 
1933, for probably the first time in the 
history of U. S.-Russian trade, gave Rus- 
sia the favorable balance. The 1910-14 
trade balance with Imperial Russia 
amounted to $4,000,000 in favor of the 
U. S. By 1931 it had increased to $92, 
000.000 but slumped badly. thereafter. 
Commissar Litvinov has often proclaimed 
that Russia, given favorable terms, is will- 
ing to spend $1,000.000,000 in foreign 
markets. Last July the U. S. reached out 
for its first slice when the R. F. C. ex 
tended a $4,000,000 one-year credit with 
which Russia purchased surplus U. S. cot- 
ton. Last week Colonel Hugh Cooper, 
engineer of the huge new Dnieprostroy 
Dam and president of the U. S.-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce, foresaw “a great 
trade opportunity for the United States, 
and Iowa’s onetime Senator Brookharl 
boldly predicted orders un to $500,000,000 
in railroad materials, construction metals 
electric and other machinery, if President 
Roosevelt’s overture to Moscow leads into 
a symphony of Recognition. 


FISCAL 
Oats for Inflation 


When President Roosevelt last_ week 
again took the U. S. into his confidence 
by radio (see p. 9), he saved for the end 
the most potent part of his remarks—bs 
pronouncements on monctary policy. His 
points: 

1) “The definite policy of the Gover 
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nent has been to restore commodity price 
els... . This was no news. He was 
driving an old point home. 

2) “Some people are putting the cart 
before the horse. They want a permanent 
revaluation of the dollar first. It is the 
Government’s policy to restore the price 
vel first. I would not know, and no 
one else could tell, just what the per- 
manent valuation of the dollar will be. 


To guess at a permanent gold valua- 
tion now would certainly require later 
changes. . . .” This was definite news: 


;promise that stabilization of the dollar 
snot to be expected soon. 

3) “When we have restored the price 
wel, we shall seek to establish and main- 
gina dollar which will not change its pur- 
tasing and debt-paying power during the 
weceeding generation.” This intention 
he had mentioned once before. Now he 
kit no doubt that he wanted to establish 
i“commodity dollar.” 

4) “The United States must take firmly 
nits own hands control of the gold value 
of our dollar. I am going to establish 
i Government market for gold in the 
United States. I am authorizing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
buy gold newly mined in the United 
States at prices to be determined from 
lime to time after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent. Whenever necessary to the end in 
view we shall also buy or sell gold in the 
world market. . . . This is a policy and 
wt an expedient. It is not to be used 
nerely to offset a temporary fall in prices. 
Ne are thus continuing to move toward a 
managed currency.” This was news in- 
deed, but ambiguous. 

5) “Government credit will be main- 
ined and a sound currency will accom- 
pny a rise in the American commodity- 
price level.” This was hope, not news. 

No means had anyone listening to his 
geech to tell exactly what the President 
meant by establishing a Government mar- 
ket for gold. Already the Government 
iuys gold at the world price. Apparently 
te Government will now buy gold at 
whatever price it chooses to set-—in order 
0 influence the value of the dollar. 
Coupled with the declaration for a man- 
wed currency and higher prices it may 
mean that the Government intends grad- 
uilly to increase the price of gold, thereby 
valuating the dollar. There was no clue 
‘nether the Government would fix its 
mice at a different level from the world 
ince for gold—or, if so, how far different. 
lying & selling gold in the world market 
‘ould influence exchange rates in the same 
ty (but not necessarily with the same 
itpose) as setting up an equalization 
‘und, might be used to keep the world 
ice for gold close to the Roosevelt price. 

Obvious was one fact. President Roose- 
elt, trying to ride a Sound Money and an 
lation horse at the same time, had 
wed on Sound Money fortnight ago by 
iouncing a long-term bond issue* 

Tite, Oct. 23). Last week prices of 

—ee 

‘The $500,000,000 portion of this issue of- 

tred for cash subscription was last week over- 

scribed four times, prior to the President’s 
ech, 
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grains and stocks were slumping. Eques- 
trian Roosevelt undoubtedly intended his 
radio speech as a special dinner of oats 
to put new pep into his lagging charger, 
Inflation. 

Day after he spoke his wish was real- 
ized. Wheat mounted 4¢ a bushel. Other 
grains and stocks started a better rally 
than they had for days. The dollar 
dropped from 71¢ to 7o¢ in foreign ex- 
change. The Government boosted the 
price offered for gold from $29.01 to 
$29.59 per ounce. Sound-money men 
were appalled at the idea of a perma- 
nently managed currency. But inflation- 
ists cheered. 

Said Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: “A 
big step in the right direction. .. . If it 
doesn’t work, then apparently he’ll try di- 
rect inflation. It’s what we’ve -been ad- 
vocating.” 

Said James H. Rand Jr., chairman of 
the self-styled Committee for the Nation: 
“Today marks the ending of the Depres- 


sion.” 
~ 
RECOVERY 
Penalties 
From the White House last week came 
a set of sharp teeth for the Blue Eagle 
(see cut). President Roosevelt, invoking 


TRE] 


me ee Wwe 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 


the power vested in him by Section 1o (A) 
of the Recovery Act, issued an executive 
order providing a penalty of $500 fine or 
six months imprisonment or both for any- 
one “falsely representing himself to be 
discharging the obligations or complying 
with the. President’s Re-employment 
Agreement or of any code of fair competi- 
tion.” 

Week before, Administrator Hugh Sam- 
uel Johnson had “cracked down” on a 
Gary, Ind. roadhouse proprietor, a market 
owner and beautician of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., a Lowell, Mass. restaurateur and 
a Chelsea, Mass. dry cleaner. For violat- 
ing wage and working time agreements, 
they were ordered to surrender their NRA 
insignia to their local postmasters. Under 
the President’s order, General Johnson 
was now empowered to jail and fine such 
offenders, to “prescribe such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary to 
... carry out the purposes and intent 

of this order.” General Johnson’s 








first prescription emphasized that small 
merchants and other employers operating 
under blanket, temporary codes were just 
as liable to prosecution as those who had 
signed permanent codes. 


AGRICULTURE 

Prawrie Fire 

When spring wheat fell below 75¢ a bu. 
last fortnight, tall, oratorical Governor 
William Langer of ever-radical North 
Dakota, taking advantage of a law passed 
by the last Legislature empowering him to 
curtail “an unwarranted drain upon the 
natural resources of the State,” ordered 
an embargo on North Dakota wheat. 
Last week this embargo took effect. First 
effect was upon big wheat-carrying rail- 


ways running through the State. The 
Soo, Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul let 


out a concerted yelp of dismay. 

Attorneys for the roads held a joint 
meeting, found that if they obeyed Gov- 
ernor Langer’s order they would run afoul 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. Yet 
Governor Langer’s militia was mobilized, 
prepared to stop grain shipments with 
bayonets if necessary. The roads chose to 
be impaled on the Governor’s embargo 
rather than on the Federal law. They 
jointly informed the Governor that they 
would have to accept wheat for shipment, 
although they “realized the varamount 
necessity of higher grain pr: .s for our 
farmers.” The roads hoped that “if the 
people of North Dakota obey your com- 
mand, common carriers will be in no way 
involved in this matter.” 

Meantime to South Dakota’s Governor 
Berry, lowa’s Herring, Montana’s Cooney, 
Minnesota’s Olson, Kansas’ Landon and 
Nebraska’s Bryan, Governor Langer dis- 
patched invitations to join him in an effort 
to bottle up the Northwest’s output until 
prices rose. Doubting the legitimacy of 
the measure, Governor Langer’s neighbors 
declined to join his embargo. But Charles 
Wayland Bryan of Nebraska, brother of 
the late Great Commoner, took the Langer 
invitation for a text, delivered a sermon 
of his own on the woes of farmers. Gov- 
ernor Bryan dramatically declared: “The 
unrest in the nation is increasing. All of 
the anti-trust laws have been either nul- 
lified or overridden. The people are now 
being plundered. The prices of the farm- 
ers’ products are decreasing so his throat 
is being cut from both ears at once. The 
only remedy so far in sight, as everything 
else tried has failed, is to increase the 
farmer's income by increasing the amount 
of basic money in circulation.” 

Governor Bryan was loudly echoed by 
another Nebraska Democrat, onetime 
(1917-19) Governor Keith Neville, who 
beat Governor Bryan once in a primary 
and whom President Roosevelt appointed 
as State NRA chairman. Mr. Neville pro- 
ceeded to resign from NRA because he 
felt “entirely out of sympathy with the 
manner in which NRA’s program is being 
conducted in agricultural states. . The 
price of agricultural products, including 
livestock, in Nebraska today is less than 
was the case when the program went into 
effect.” 
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Retorted General Johnson: “The A. A. 
A... . was given to farmers. . . . Upon 
careful reading of your letter, I find not 
one word of criticism of NRA . . . which 
is the only part of the program in respect 
to which you and I have responsibility.” 


Democrat Bryan endorsed a telegram 
to the President from Insurgent Repub- 
lican Senator George William Norris, who 
demanded that the Government at once 
redeem $1,500,000,000 of 4th Liberty 
Bonds in “new money” instead of with 
new securities (see p. 11). “The farmer 
is rapidly losing confidence,” said Senator 
Norris, “because he sees the price of 
everything he buys going up, while every- 
thing he sells is daily going the other 
direction.” 


Throughout the farm belt the temper of 
agriculturists was rising like fire. Condi- 
tions were propitious for a reappearance 
of that bad weather bird, Milo Reno of the 
Farm Holiday Association. Up he bobbed 
in St. Paul, where with 20 directors of his 
association he asked his followers (2,000,- 
000 claimed) to pay no taxes, no debts, 
buy nothing, sell nothing until they were 
offered at least “cost of production” for 
their products. This proposal met with a 
far better reception than it did last sum- 
mer, when the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s price-raising plans took 
farmers’ minds off their scheduled strike. 
The Farm Holiday presidents of Minne- 
sota, Mor ana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Ohio quickiy sounded off. Governors 
Schmedeman of Wisconsin and Olson of 
Minnesota expressed their sympathy with 
a national farm strike. 


In his excitement, Agitator Reno took 
a wild swing at George Nelson Peek, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administrator, who 
as president of the American Council of 
Agriculture used to occupy precisely Mr. 
Reno’s position as a professional Farmers’ 
Friend at odds with the national Adminis- 
tration. “We were promised a new deal 
by. which agriculture would receive the 
same consideration as other groups. In- 
stead, we have the same old stacked deck 
and, so far as administering the Agricul- 
tural Act is concerned, the same old deal- 
ers.” 


By this time, farmers in 27 states had 
joined the holiday movement. “It would 
take a bolt from the blue to clear the at- 
mosphere,” said Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. And from the blue was precisely 
where not one but two bolts came. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt shunted farm strike news 
off front pages by taking preliminary steps 
toward the recognition of Russia (see p. 
9). He followed this up with his fourth 
Sunday night radio heart-to-heart with the 
country. Before outlining his policy for a 
managed currency, he forcefully reminded 
farmers: “In spite of the speculative re- 
action from the speculative advance, it 
seems to be well established that during 
the course of the year 1933 the farmers 
cf the United States will receive 33% 
more dollars for what they have produced 
than they received in the year 1932. Put 
in another way, they will receive $400 in 
1933 where they received $300 the year 
before.” 


RACES 


At Princess Anne 

A stooped and toothless crone of 71 
shuffled along a country road near King- 
ston, Md. one morning last week. Mrs. 
Mary Denston was on her way to see her 
daughter. Suddenly, from behind, black 
hands were laid upon her. Cackling and 
kicking feebly she was dragged by a young 
Negro buck to a clump of bushes. There, 
amid a flurry of leaves dancing rustily in 
the autumn sunshine, she was raped. 

That night near Salisbury a lieutenant 
of State police arrested George Armwood, 
a 24-year-old Negro with a _ good-for- 
nothing reputation in the neighborhood. 


eit 
"3 








Mr. & Mrs. DENSTON 
He: “I guess they did a pretty good job.” 


He was taken by way of Elkton to Bal- 
timore, where before morning he had put 
his X to a written confession that he was 
Mrs. Denston’s attackcr. Over the pro- 
tests of the State police, but on the orders 
of Judge Robert F. Duer and Prosecutor 
John B. Robins of Somerset County, the 
accused blackamoor was taken back to 
the county jail at Princess Anne. 

Early that afternoon reports reached 
Governor Albert Cabell Ritchie at Annap- 
olis that a crowd might be expected to 
gather at Princess Anne that evening, a 
crowd of far different temper from the 
one which gathered on the Eastern Shore 
three weeks ago to honor the founder of 
the U. S. Presbyterian Church (TIME, 
Oct. 16). When he heard the crowd was 
growing and growing ugly, Governor 
Ritchie ordered more troopers to the sup- 
port of the 22 who were already guarding 
the square-faced little jail. He prepared 
to call out militia, requested the local 
American Legion commander to help pro- 
tect the prisoner. The commander re- 
fused. 

At dinnertime Judge Duer was sud- 
denly called from table to try to disperse 
the growing mob. ‘How about Euel Lee!” 
the townsmen cried at the judge. Euel 
Lee, a crazed black, had killed a farmer, 


his wife and two children two years bp. 
fore in an adjoining county, was not until 
last week condemned to death. “We ain’ 
gonna have no Euel Lee in Somerset 
County!” 

The sheriff of Princess Anne had leit 
his jail and prisoner in the hands of the 
troopers during the afternoon, remarking 
that he would return “in a short time.” 
By the time he got back night had fallen, 
His jail was besieged. Under the head- 
lights of police cars, the mob was running 
crazily this way & that through the smoke, 
kicking tear gas cans out of the way, 
hurling bricks and stones at the defending 
troopers. The mob gathered for a charge 
and 13 troopers went down under the im- 
pact, their captain knocked senseless. The 
mob battered down the first iron door 
with a beam taken from a lumber yard. 
Somebody opened a second door from the 
inside. 

Negro Armwood was bleeding from 
head and chest when he was dragged out 
of the jail. He was stunned from the 
fight he had put up in his cell. He made 
no outcry, even when a young boy leaped 
on his back and cut off one of his ears. 
He fell often under foot as the mob 
dragged him along. He was dead before 
they strung him up to an oak tree in sight 
of Judge Duer’s house. Some mobsters 
tried to set fire to what few rags remained 
on the corpse. There was not enough to 
burn, so the body was dragged back to 
the court house, soused with gasoline and 
lighted. ‘““Here’s what we do on the Eastern 
Shore!” the crowd chanted. Several hours 
later, troopers put what was left of George 
Armwood on a truck. 

Outraged at the second lynching in two 
years on Maryland’s picturesque but back- 
ward Eastern Shore (it was the 21st lynch- 
ing this year for the nation), Governor 
Ritchie ordered State detectives to help 
bring the lynchers to justice. He an- 
nounced: “The responsibility for Am- 
wood’s being at Princess Anne rests 
squarely on the shoulders of Judge Duer 
and State’s Attorney Robins.” Baltimore 
Socialists thought that the Governor 
shared the guilt, petitioned his impeach- 
ment. 

“In this crime of a mob,” said the 
Baltimore Sun, “is the lynching of civiliza- 
tion in this State. The law-abiding citizens 
of Maryland are entitled to demand that 
the Governor of the State use the power 
of the State to protect the laws of the 
State. . . . They will not tolerate dodging 
of responsibility.” 

Mrs. Denston’s 82-year-old husband, a 
rickety old man with wens on his face, 
remarked: “She’s all right now, I guess. 
. . . I guess they did a pretty good job.” 

Near Philadelphia their son, William 
Denston, a motorcycle policeman 0 
Lower Merion Township, showed te 
porters a piece of rope. “Yes,” he said, 
“T was there. I’m satisfied.” 

Said the sheriff of Somerset County: 
“Investigation? Oh, yes. Well, boys, ! 
was right in the thick of that affair. 
looked right in the faces of some of that 
mob and I didn’t recognize a single soul— 
not a single soul. I bet they were from 
down Virginia way.” 
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JUDICIARY 


Crawford for Virginia 

On a frosty morning in January 1932 
Mrs. Agnes Boeing: Ilsley, sport-loving 
widow of a well-to-do Wisconsin banker, 
and her elderly white maid, Mina Buck- 
ner, were found hacked to death in their 
beds on Mrs. Ilsley’s estate at Middle- 
burg, Va. Wanted for the murder was 
George Crawford, Negro chauffeur whom 
Mrs. Ilsley had discharged on suspicion 
of stealing her liquor (Time, May 8). A 
Virginia Grand Jury indicted Crawford 
but the police could not find him. Last 
January he was picked up in Boston on a 
petty larceny charge. 

Facts were these: Shortly after Craw- 
ford was arrested, his lawyers went before 
the U. S. District Court of Boston’s Judge 
James Arnold Lowell, cousin of Harvard’s 
e-president, and pleaded for a stay of the 
extradition order. Judge Lowell, an aging, 
fashily-dressed eccentric who was rebuked 
by the Supreme Court last May for telling 
a jury that a witness must have been lying 
because he nervously wiped his hands, 
ganted their plea. His legal reasoning 
was that since Virginia does not permit 
Negroes to serve on juries, any conviction 
of George Crawford would be voided by 
the Supreme Court as contrary to the 
ith amendment.* ‘The only persons who 
would get any good out of it would be 
the lawyers,” he declared. “The whole 
hing is absolutely wrong. It goes against 
ny Yankee common sense. . . . They say 
justice is blind but it is not as blind as a 
bat.” 

Southern resentment against the deci- 
sion boiled to a climax in the House of 
Representatives where Virginia’s Repre- 
sentative Howard Worth Smith started 
impeachment proceedings against Judge 


* Lowell, 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed Judge Lowell’s decision. It de- 
dared that the question whether Craw- 
ford would get a fair trial in Virginia was 
something which Virginia herself, and not 
a Federal court, had the power to decide, 
and that therefore Crawford should be 
extradited, 


The case was appealed to the U. S. Su- 

preme Court. Last week the Court re- 
lused to review it, thereby upholding the 
decision of the Circuit Court and, in 
tlect, roundly snubbing Yankee Judge 
lowell. George Crawford is expected to 
$0 on trial in Virginia next month. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Texas Part y 

From the mimeographs of the Post 
Uiiice Department last week rolled this 
bulletin : 

Carry only what money you need before 
you get to Texas. You will not be able 
lo she : ° . ” 

0 spend a dime in the State of Texas. 

. "Negroes have served on grand and petty 
lites in Virginia since early reconstruction days 
When a Buckingham ‘County sheriff was fined 
‘Or refusing to summon negroes on juries. In 
Mactice, however, the State-wide selection of 
‘etoes is the exception, not the rule. 


Oct. 20, Friday, 6:30 a. m. you will be 
awakened by waiters bringing break- 
[Se ar 

Do not bring more than two extra suits 
of clothes—one will be sufficient. Six 
changes of linen will be plenty. 

We will have overnight pressing serv- 
ice four of the five nights we will be away 
from home... . 

Not necessary to carry a dinner coat. 

With these instructions in their pockets, 
13 of the Administration’s more festive 
set flew out of Washington to Atlanta. 
Aboard the plane were Comptroller of 
the Currency O’Connor, Director for Air 
Regulation Vidal, Richard Roper, son of 














International 


AMON GILes CARTER 


Dinner coats were not necessary. 


the Secretary of Commerce, Oilman James 
A. Moffett of the NRA and roly-poly little 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General Silli- 
man Evans, onetime Fort Worth newspa- 
perman, who organized the junket. At At- 
lanta, Postmaster General Farley and 
RFC Chairman Jesse H. Jones were 
picked up. Variously billed as “The 
Democratic Good-Will Tour of Texas,” 
“The Garner-Farley Texas Trip” and (by 
capital wags) “The Farley Expedition to 
Rediscover Jack Garner,” the voyagers 
spent the night at Jackson, Miss. Having 
paused at Meridian to dedicate a post 
office, next day at Fort Worth they 
discovered little old hawk-beaked Vice 
President Garner. Then the fun began. 
The man to have fun with in Texas is 
Publisher Amon Giles Carter of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, who reputedly 
financed the Garner-Farley junket over 
American Airways, of which he is a heavy 
stockholder. As is his wont, he promptly 
gave everybody in the party a $20 Stetson 
hat. Born 53 years ago at Crafton, Tex., 
Amon Carter used to sell sandwiches on 
the station platform at Bowie, newspapers 
on the Fort Worth streetcorner where 
now rises the office building of the Star- 
Telegram, which he bought eight years 
ago with money made in cattle, oil, adver- 


tising. The presses which thunder all day 
long in Taylor Street are named after his 
children. 

Host Carter marshalled the Farley- 
Garner party out to his box at Arlington 
Downs to witness the rebirth of horse- 
race betting in Texas. There an unfore- 
seen unpleasantness occurred. While 
Host Carter was out making a bet, Gov- 
ernor Miriam (“Ma”) Ferguson and her 
husband James, who was impeached as 
Governor in 1917, popped in uninvited to 
chat with Postmaster General Farley. The 
Carter v. Ferguson feud is an old one. 
At a football game in 1925, Amon Carter, 
full of high spirits, paraded back & forth 
behind the Fergusons’ seats crowing in 
behalf of the man who succeeded Mrs. 
Ferguson after her first term as Gov- 
ernor: “Hooray for Dan Moody!” Jim 
Ferguson offered $500 to any police officer 
who would arrest Amon Carter. The offer 
was not taken up. When he found the 
Fergusons had horned in on a party of his 
last week, Amon Carter stomped away, did 
not return to his box until they had gone. 

The lights at “Shady Oaks,” the com- 
fortable country place on Lake Worth 
where Publisher Carter & wife do much 
of their entertaining, generally burn far 
into the night. The tall, lusty host never 
serves beer because he dislikes it, but 
there is always an abundance of Texas 
corn and Scotch, his favorite drinks, which 
he usually takes neat. Here the Farley 
party, joined by Funnyman Will Rogers, 
was welcomed. 

Mr. Carter’s generosity as a contribut- 
ing Democrat is only equalled by his en- 
thusiasm for the cause and, perhaps, by 
his ambition to hold office. He takes his 
politics with the same gusto that he plays 
bridge (he is an expert) and patronizes 
sport (he goes to all big fights, baseball, 
football, polo games in his airplane). At 
Houston in 1928 he threatened to beat 
up Rev. J. Frank Norris, a Protestant 
preacher acquitted of murder, who op- 
posed the Presidential nomination of 
Catholic Al Smith. When Smith was nom- 
inated, Amon Carter’s exuberance knew 
no bounds. In his exhilaration he shot 
his six-gun through the door of an eleva- 
tor in the Rice Hotel. Last year he was 
an early passenger on the Roosevelt band- 
wagon, now supervises Texas patronage 
distribution. He sends long night letters 
to President Roosevelt at least twice a 
week. Once in a while sleepy telegraph 
operators at Fort Worth are roused late at 
night with a message back from the White 
House to Publisher Carter. The political 
bickering at “Shady Oaks” lasted long 
after Vice President Garner retired at 10 
p. m., a whole hour later than his accus- 
tomed bedtime. 

The Fergusons were placed on Post- 
master General Farley’s right at the Dal- 
las banquet next night, so Amon Carter 
sat at the press table. The itinerant pol- 
iticians went on to San Antonio, Houston, 
Uvalde (the Garner home town), saw a 
rodeo on a border ranch, then headed 
back to Washington. That, thought some 
of Amon Carter’s friends, was where 
Amon Carter wished he were going, on 
official business. 
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PYRAMID OF POWER. 
divisions, marching 50 men abreast, 
sweep across Moscow’s vast Red 
Square, leaders of the Party and the 
State watch from a parapet of Nikolai 
Lenin’s glistening black and red granite 
tomb. When President Roosevelt made 
overtures last week to the Bolsheviki 
(a Russian word meaning “majority’’) 
he did not write to that swart Asiatic 
Russian, alert Josef Stalin (see S 
above) because the Dictator is not 
head of the State, but Secretary or 
Leader of the Communist Party, the 
only party permitted to exist in Russia. 


As Red Army 





OGPU’s MENZHINSKY 








Instead President Roosevelt addressed 
scrubby-bearded, gold-spectacled Mi- 
chail Ivanovich Kalinin (K in the cut 
above) who has as little power as the 
President of France and is in effect 
“President of Russia,” though his 
proper Soviet title is President of the 
Standing Committee of the Union Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Soviet is a word meaning simply 
“group” and the Russian parliamentary 
edifice is a pyramid of groups, each of 
which elects members to represent it 
in a higher group. Since the Commu- 
nist Party authoritatively pervades all 
the groups or soviets, even the high- 
est, Josef Stalin as Secretary of the 
Party is Boss. When important de- 
crees are issued they are signed for the 
Party by Stalin and for the State by 
chubby but earnest and intense Pre- 
mier Vyacheslav Michailovich Molo- 
tov (M in the cut). His real name is 


Scriabine, Lenin’s was Ulyanov and 
Stalin’s is Dzhugashvili (pronounced 
“zoo-gash-vee-lee”’). Soviet leaders 


are proud of their violent, revolution- 
ary records which the Tsarist police 
could only class as criminal. Stalin, 
many times a bank robber (to get funds 
for the Party) and assassin of Tsarist 
officials, is especially proud of his 
alias Stalin, meaning “Steel.” 

Since the Soviet Union has lived in 
chronic fear of attack by the Capitalist 
Powers, one of Russia’s most popular 
figures is “Klim,” the Minister of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, Comrade 
Klimentiy Efremovich Voroshilov (V). 
The Red Army is numerically the sec- 
ond strongest in the world (562,000) 
but Stalin takes no chances. Attached 
to his nationwide espionage service, the 
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LiITVINOVS 


Gay-Pay-Oo, or OGPU, are 16 
picked troops, the praetorians of the 
Dictatorship. Never seen on So COM 
spicuous a spot as Lenin’s tomb is the 
Chief of the Gay-Pay-Oo, dyspeptic 
Viacheslav Rudolphovich Menzhinsky 
(below at left). The Gay-Pay-Oo have 
the right to seize anyone without 4 
warrant, to try and condemn the pris- 
oner without a jury. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister, with 
whom President Roosevelt will nego- 
tiate Russian recognition in the White 
House, is roly-poly Maxim Maximo- 
vich Litvinov, once famed for insist- 
ently proposing at Geneva total dis- 
armament of all nations, now grown 
more practical. With his English wife 
Ivy he lives not in the Kremlin, as 40 
most of Stalin’s intimates, but at 4 
distance, suggestive of the “taint” felt 
by Communists to adhere to anyone 
forced to deal directly and continu 
ously with Capitalist governments. 
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TEA scalding hot in a glass with 
spoonfuls of grey sugar is the in- 
alienable luxury of the Russian pro- 
letariat. Here Premier Molotov 
teas with workers who are resolved 
that Russia shall never again have 
aleisure class. They highly approve 
the keynote he strikes oftenest: 
“No citizen of the Soviet Union 
may refrain from labor!” 





















International 


RAILWAYS proved to be the weak- 
est link in the five-year plan. If 
Minister of Railways Andrey An- 
dreevich Andreev were permitted to 
buy all the U. S. rails, locomotives 
and rolling stock that Russia needs, 
happy days would be here again for 
U. S. railway equipment makers. 
The Soviet rule of railway mainte- 
nance has thus far been patch, plug, 
persevere, 
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SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Grigoriy Fedorovich Grinko budgets 
hot only for the State but for the vast 
bulk of Soviet enterprise which the 
State controls. Two years ago he at- 
tributed President Hoover’s refusal to 
recognize Russia to “influence” exerted 
by U. S. bankers. 








i ail Soyuz photo 
FOREIGN TRADE with Russia, both 
export and import, is an absolute mo- 
nopoly of the State under Minister of 
Foreign Trade Arkadi Pavlovich Ro- 
senglotz. Without the iron control 
made possible by this “closed economic 
system” many experts believe that the 
Soviet system would have long ago 
collapsed. 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY is the portfolio 
of this beak-nosed Minister or Com- 
missar, Grigoriy Konstantinovich 
Ordzhonikidze. Since the Soviet 
State is also the largest business or- 
ganization in the world, Comrade 
Ordzhonikidze may be likened to all 
the tycoons of U. §S, heavy industry 
rolled into one. His driver: Defense 
Minister “Klim” Vorishilov. 
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GOVERNOR OF THE STATE BANK 
Mosei_ lIosifovich Kalmanovich re- 
ported last week a gold reserve of 
401,112,400 par gold dollars or 779,- 
464,520 gold rubles, covering 3,356,- 
253,240 paper rubles now circulating in 
Russia. Also listed as note coverage 
were platinum and silver valued at 
13,990,490 rubles. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Preventive War?” 
(See front cover) 

Not knowing what Adolf Hitler may do 
next, statesmen of all countries neighbor- 
ing Germany were jangle-nerved last week, 
but Denmark’s hulking pacifist Premier, 
auburn-bearded, cigar-rolling Thorvald 
Stauning, was absolutely frantic. Three 
years ago his Cabinet took the somewhat 
feminine position that Denmark, if at- 
tacked, had better scream for help rather 
than fight. Announced plump and placid 
Defense Minister Lauritz Rasmussen: 

“Total disarmament and, in case of ag- 
gression, a protest to all the Powers—that 
is our best—our only adequate defense!” 

Abruptly changing front last week, be- 
cause of Germany’s withdrawal from the 
League and Disarmament Conference 
(Time, Oct. 23), Premier Stauning 
shouted, “Our German frontier in North 
Slesvig is the frontier of all Scandi- 
navia! . . . It must and will be defended 
by every means at our disposal. I shall 
consult at once with Premier Hansson 
[of Sweden] and Premier Mowinckel [of 
Norway]. . . . The time is ripe for us to 
forge a united Scandinavian front!” 

Observers agreed that, should Chan- 
cellor Hitler decide to pick a war to- 
morrow, fat little Denmark, a land of 
farmers as defenseless as their cows, would 
offer the easiest prize, especially since 
North Slesvig is swarming with Danish 
Nazis financed from Berlin. But the main 
danger was not last week that Germans 
may be so foolish as to start any kind of 
war in 1933. The longer Adolf Hitler 
waits, the keener his Reichswehr and 
Storm Troops become, the more arms the 
Fatherland secretly or openly acquires, 
the greater will be Germany’s chance to 
strike with success. The danger last week 
was that Europe might not let Germany 
wait. In Paris, Warsaw, Prague and 
Brussels statesmen and strategists pon- 
dered anxiously what seemed to some of 
them the necessity of crushing Hitlerism 
by launching a “preventive war” against 
Germany before the Fatherland grows too 
strong. 

“Oa est mon Weygand?” Every morn- 
ing when the late great Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch reached his fusty little office he 
would lean his umbrella in the corner, 
adjust his spectacles and call out as he 
sat down to work, “Et Maintenani, Ou est 
mon Weygand?” 

In would march brilliant little General 
Maxime (“Max”) Weygand, a slant-eyed, 
bristling terrier of a man who was chief 
assistant to the Generalissimo in war and 
victory. “If a military peril menaces 
France when I am no longer here,”’ said 
Marshal Foch on his death bed, “call on 
Weygand and you can be tranquil!” Two 
years ago France called General Max to 
supreme executive command of her army. 
This office has a highly technical title: 
“Vice-President of the Supreme War 
Council.” Today no War Minister (who 
is ex-officio President of the Supreme War 
Council) would think of over-ruling Vice 


President Max Weygand. The little gen- 
eral, a bow-legged cavalryman and the 
blackest of Papists.* is cock of the French 
military roost but by no means inclined to 
crow a challenging cock-a-doodle-doo. It 
is with sincere, heartfelt emphasis that he 
says: “No soldier would start a new war!” 
Last week one of the strongest forces op- 
erating to stop France and her allies from 


launching an immediate “preventive war” 





Keystone 
PREMIER OF DENMARK 
He called Scandinavia to the breastworks. 


was Frenchmen’s knowledge that in 1934 
they will complete a program of fortifica- 
tions designed to make their frontiers im- 
pregnable, a program conceived by Mar- 
shal Foch before his death and worked 
out by the late War Minister André Magi- 
not (died 1932), Marshal Pétain and 
General Max Weygand. 

“French Divisions by Request.” 
From the English Channel to the Baltic, 
Europe’s safety chain around Germany is 
forged of nine links: Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Lithu- 
ania. 

As they always have, Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s phlegmatic Dutch subjects rely on 
flooding the country in case of attack, 
though powerful fortresses protect Am- 
sterdam, The Hague and Rotterdam. 

Since the War spunky Belgium has re- 
vamped her shattered forts at staggering 
cost, rebuilt Liége and Namur and con- 
structed the super-fort of Eben-Eymal— 
a name the next war may make memor- 
able. “In case of attack,” Premier Count 
Charles de Broqueville has declared. “we 
would now have an army of 350.000 for 
use instead of the 40.000 we had in 1914. 
In addition to these forces a certain num- 
ber of French divisions would be rushed 
immediately to help Belgium but only 
should our Government so request.” 


*“Weygand,” said Clemenceau, “is sunk in 
priests to the neck.” 


Since General Max Weygand was bom 
in Brussels, in 1867, and had to be natural. 
ized a Frenchman he seems to most Be. 
gians in effect a Belgian. Who his father 
was he will not say. Rumor insists that 
General Max is a natural son of Belgium’ 
late King Leopold II, would thus be , 
cousin of King Albert. 


Luxembourg’s homely Grand Duches 
Charlotte has lumped her beauteous little 
realm with King Albert’s. Luxembourg, 
the first land Germans invaded in 1914, 
will be defended as a unit with the Belgian 
provinces of Limbourg, Liége and Luxem- 
bourg. 


“Go and See Verdun!” Behind Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, whom France 
trusts, Marshal Foch and General Wey- 
gand thought it sufficient to scatter only 
smail forts, backed by what they decided 
to call “Flying Fortresses.” These, a post- 
War innovation, consist of trainloads of 
motorized trench digging and barbed-wire 
stringing machines of Gargantuan size. 
In three days each “Flying Fortress” is 
supposed to turn out a complete system 
of front line trenches for the sector which 
it covers and within a week all the “Flying 
Fortresses” working together can dig 
France in from the North Sea to the Sarre. 

Beginning at the Sarre and continuing 
to the Rhine (125 mi.) France has now 
dug, blasted and tunneled into the vitals 
of her soil the heaviest fortifications on 
earth. 

“Go and see Verdun,” is General Wey- 
gand’s dry comment when someone sug- 
gests that high power artillery can pul 
verize the strongest fort. A single fort at 
Verdun, he recalls, withstood 120,000 
German projectiles in the grand Boche 
offensive of 1916 that did not pass. 0! 
this explosive avalanche 2,000 projectiles 
were of the highest power. To Verdun and 
other War-famed forts now reconstructed 
and equipped with guns that can easily 
fire into German territory, France has 
added two more monsters, Hackenberg 
defending the great industrial city ol 
Metz, and Hochwald near the Rhine within 
easy shooting distance of Baden. Hacken- 
berg is a marvel of underground me- 
chanics, equivalent to ten dreadnaughts 
buried in a mountain, connected by poison- 
gas-tight tunnels and served by miles 0! 
subterranean railways on which projectiles 
and even guns can be rushed from point 
to point. Hochwald is almost entirely 0 
the surface, a two-mile breastwork 0! 
cement and steel blocking German at 
vance and called by General Max “The 
Giant’s Trenches.” , 

Aside from Verdun, Hackenberg and 
Hochwald, the entire Sarre-Rhine frontle! 
of France is studded every kilomett 
(nearly five-eighths of a mile) with “pl 
boxes” and groups of pillboxes, each oneé 
small fort 30 ft. by 36 ft. and rooted 601 
deep in earth so that poilus in the lower 
chamber can rest in comfort. “Comiott, 
as Marshal Pétain has said, “is of utmos 
strategic importance. The combative el 
ciency of the soldier is at least double 
when he can recuperate in comfort. 
Ergo, nearly every pillbox is equipped wi"! 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


dectric lights, electric stove, a well, beds, 
running water and glistening latrines. On 
his visit to the forts last August Premier 
Daladier cried: “The shield is in place! It 
i; of good metal!” Impressed by the 
amazing camouflage of many of the forts 
foreign Minister Joseph Paul-Boncour 
shook his tousled white head, questioned 
estatically, “The art of War, now more 
than ever is it not to remain invisible?” 
Next year was set by France as the 
deadline for completion of her forts, be- 
ause from 1934 to 1938 the young men 
alled up at 20 for military training in her 
wnscript armies and in those of her allies 
yill be less numerous, less robust than 
srmal. They are the ‘War babies,” born 
in 1914-18 when the birth rate necessarily 
clined and food to nourish mothers and 
bes was scarce. In the small German 
my, composed of robust volunteers who 
alist for a period of twelve years, the 
War baby” defect cannot arise but the 
nighty ranks of brown-shirt storm troops 
warm with callow ‘War babies,’ now 
rely ripe for Armageddon. 
“Indispensable Poland!” Because of 
ter Alps, Switzerland is a natural fortress, 
jut the Swiss Government takes no 
thances. President Schulthess put through 
propriations to re-equip the Swiss Army 
fortnight ago. Last week the appropria- 
tions were jacked up higher. In Austria 
embattled, bantamweight Chancellor En- 
lbert Dollfuss has had his army on a 
lysis amounting to mobilization for 
nonths (Time, Sept. 18), massed along 
ie German frontier and ready to repel 
\azi attacks. Last week Czechoslovakia 
ind Austria laid their heads together as 
Chancellor. Dollfuss received in Vienna 
Europe’s Smartest Little Statesman,” 
fmed Czechoslovak Foreign Minister 
iduard Benes, a power in the counsels of 
skoda, the Czechoslovak munitions trust 
‘which makes guns for everybody” includ- 
ng Japan. Skoda is linked with the 
french munitions octopus, Schneider- 
Creusot, and the Czechoslovak Army is 
ne of the best equipped in the world. 
Neither Czechoslovakia nor Poland flank 
bermany with a chain of pillboxes as does 
france, but both have heavily fortified 
itontier cities and the Polish General Staff 
f@ confident that Dictator Pilsudski’s 
oops could cut and plow their way in 
thee weeks to Berlin. Just now the 
taaviest massing of troops in Europe is 
lng both sides of the Polish-German 
tontier. At the drop of a steel helmet, 
‘les would join France in a “preventive 
vat,” especially since the French Com- 
nander-in-Chief is Max Weygand, “Savior 
i Poland.” 

After the War, when Red troops seemed 
‘out to take Warsaw, Marshal Foch sent 
lon Weygand rushing to Poland not with 
larmy corps but with only himself and 
ve other French staff officers. In three 
Weks Weygand’s strategy had helped 
Marshal Pilsudski to drive the Red Army 
nee and for all in headlong flight from 
Varsaw, but Pilsudski did not take Wey- 
uind’s advice without high words. 

, General Weygand!” he once shouted, 
you forget that you are talking to a 
Marshal of Poland. Only a Marshal—only 


Marshal Foch—can talk to me like that!” 

“Marshal Foch was accustomed to ac- 
cept my suggestions and advice,” purred 
General Weygand. “He did this because 
he was not only a great General but a 
great man.” 

“Proceed,” snapped Pilsudski. After 
Warsaw was saved General* Weygand 
said, ‘“‘My role was merely to fill up the 
gaps. It was the heroic Polish nation itself 
which won the victory and saved the 
Polish State—a State the existence of 
which is indispensable to France.” 

“Though I Go to Ruin!” Though Ger- 
many announced her withdrawal from the 
League of Nations when she withdrew 
from the Disarmament Conference, Chan- 
cellor Hitler did not send her actual resig- 
nation—not effective until 1935 under the 
League Covenant—until-last week. In 
Geneva, suave League statesmen remained 
silent, but Disarmament Conference Pres- 
ident Arthur Henderson exploded in a 
radio broadcast heard by all Europe: 

“The choice before us is co-operation or 
conflict, peace or war, progressive disarma- 
ment or a mad race to increase weapons. 
. . . We cannot let world law and order 
be undermined by international anarchists, 
whatever the pretext on which they pro- 
pose to flout the law!” 

In this case “the law” is the pact which 
the U. S., Britain and France urged Ger- 
many to sign (Time, Oct. 16), to provide 
a four-year standstill during which time 
no European State would increase its 
armaments, and after which time Ger- 
many would receive arms equality with 
France. Still truculent last week, Chan- 
cellor Hitler told a British correspondent 
in Berlin that Nazi Germany will not wait. 
“T will never,” he cried, “set my signature 
to a treaty that as a gentleman in private 
life I also would not sign—though I go 
to ruin thereby!” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Endearing Dragon 

Not many Britons know that they have 
a tattooed King. Last week the, days when 
George V was an earnest sailor prince and 
expected the Throne to be taken by his 
elder brother Albert Victor, were glowingly 
recalled by Captain R. G. Griffith R. N., 
in the highly authoritative British Nautical 
Magazine. 

“As a naval officer,” wrote Captain 
Griffith of his King, “he has always shown 
the keenest interest in the welfare of the 

*When he took the chair of the late great 
Marshal Joffre in the French Academy last year 
General Weygand arrived wearing the gold- 
Academic uniform of the late, great 
Foch which fits him perfectly. 

decreed that Weygand, the 
of Foch, must eulogize Joffre, the e1 
Foch, on taking Joffre’s seat “Me F 
cried General Weygand in such ringing parade- 
ground tones that even aged, deaf Academicians 
had no need to cup hand to ear, “J/essicurs, I 
had prepared a speech of more than six pages 
to thank you for the honor you have done me, 
but I left it on my study table and my dog ate 
it.’ When the gale of Academic laughter had 
subsided, General Max spoke few words ex- 
temporaneously in praise of Joffre, avoided by 
the stratagem of his ‘dog’ the hypocrisy of 
having to pronounce the usual 20-page eulogy. 


frogged 
Marshal 
Custom 


men and historians of the future will prob- 
ably discover how many improvements 
and reforms have been directly inspired by 
him. 

“The King’s boyhood voyages on the 
Bacchante took him to the West Indies, 
South America, South Africa and Australia 
and Japan. From Japan he brought back 
a very nautical souvenir and he has it 
still, a dragon tattooed on his arm, and 
this, perhaps more than anything else, en- 
dears him to seamen as one of themselves. 

“The Bacchante’s guns were muzzle 
loading and her speed six knots. She had 
an engine and a screw, but as with all 
naval vessels of the time the instructions 
were to use sail on all possible occasions. 
The King thus learned the old sail drill 
which carried Nelson to victory at Tra- 
falgar, and served in the navy during the 
most eventful period of its life, when it 
changed from oak to iron, from muzzle 
loading to hydraulic loading, and from sail 
to steam and even oil.” 

When his brother Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence, died in 1892, Sailor Prince 
George had worked his way up to the post 
of Commander of H. M. S. Melampus. 
Reluctantly he left her to take up his 
duties as eventual heir to the throne, 
which included his marriage to the present 
Queen Mary (of Teck), his dead brother’s 
flancée. 


—— 


Blundering Bull 


Last week a bull blundered into a small 
antique shop at rustic Fakenham in Nor- 
folk. Within, pricing china, was Her 
Majesty, white-haired Queen Mary. Eye- 
ing the bull steadily, Queen Mary re- 
treated three while clerks coaxed 
the animal out, without damage 

“Ah,” sighed the courageous Queen- 
Empress, “I have often heard of a bull 
in a china shop, but I have never seen one 
there before.” 


paces 


FRANCE 
“Extreme Urgency” 

As Parliament re-assembled last week 
the biggest armament man in the world, 
trim, grey-mustached Eugene Schneider, 
stood figuratively at bay. All through 
Depression the giant Schneider-Creusot 
works have been racing to fill orders, their 
furnaces blazing and their lathes scream- 
ing as they turned out guns and projectiles 
for Japan, and for such other good cus- 
tomers as China. With the French budget 
now cracking under a deficit of seven and 
one-half billion francs, the Chamber’s rul- 
ing Left-Center politicians have resolved 
in recent weeks to crack down on French 
munitions makers for a larger share of 
their profits than can be extracted by or- 
dinary taxes from such secretive, elusive 
and__ resourceful Eugéne 
Schneider. 


tycoons as 


On the opening day of Chamber session, 
square-shouldered, homespun Premier 
Edouard Daladier kept the details of his 
cracking-down budget plans in the back- 
ground, demanded that the Chamber adopt 
the expedited procedure of budget debate 
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known in France as “extreme urgency.” 
He then appealed for an initial vote of 
confidence in a speech which was in effect 
the answer of France to Germany’s with- 
drawal from the Disarmament Conference 
(Time, Oct. 23). 

“We are deaf to no word, but we are 
blind to no act!” cried M. Daladier. “If 
Germany desires, as she says, an under- 
standing with us I say to her: 

“First, if you are sincere, why do you 


International 
EvUGENE SCHNEIDER 


His lathes have screamed through 
Depression. 


avoid an inspection of your armaments? 

“Second, if you wish for disarmament 
why do you start the negotiations by walk- 
ing out?... 

“As for France, we will be at Geneva 
when the Disarmament Conference re- 
sumes its work. .. . France is not isolated 
today! On the contrary France has never 
had so many friends.” 

As he spoke the Premier, a man of the 
moderate Left (his party is misnamed 
Radical Socialist), warmed up the Cham- 
ber until finally even his enemies on the 
extreme Left and Right were cheering him. 
He won a smash vote of confidence 470 to 
120—in effect on the issue of Adolf Hitler. 
After that the Chamber buckled down to 
debate the budget with “extreme urgency” 
and the life of the Daladier Cabinet was 
in danger every minute. 

Léon Blum, leader of the Socialists 
whose votes have been indispensable to 
the Daladier coalition, was all for trans- 
forming the entire French armament 
industry into a state monopoly. The Pre- 
mier’s plan was to have the state buy 
into all munitions firms, install a state 
supervisor in each factory to check the 
real extent of the business and make sure 
that the Government gets its share of the 
profits. Before these Blum and Daladier 
projects reached the Chamber they led to 
a battle royal in its Finance Committee 
which first voted last week for Blum Ar- 
mament Monopoly, then reversed itself 


and resolved to support Daladier Arma- 
ment Control. 

Getting out of committee the Blum- 
Daladier squabble was soon raging in the 
Chamber lobbies and finally Socialist Blum 
declared himself opposed to the Premier’s 
entire theory of balancing the budget on a 
sound money basis by drastic economies 
and increased taxation. 


“Inflation will come within six weeks,” 
M. Daladier told the Chamber Finance 


Keystone 
PREMIER DALADIER 
“France has never had so many friends.” 


Commission, “unless the budget is bal- 
anced!” 

“Inflation is preferable,” retorted M. 
Blum in his newspaper the Populaire, “to 
such budgetary deflation as Daladier pro- 
poses.” 

Lobbying busily, the Premier appealed 
to all factions in the Chamber to support 
his Cabinet and by so doing bolster the 
franc. “Only today,” he cried, “200.000,- 
ooo francs in gold have been withdrawn 
from the Bank of France!” At M. Blum 
the Premier shouted that, if defeated, he 
would go to the nation and tell the voters 
of France that their budget had been 
wrecked “because of the obstinacy and in- 
triguing of the Socialists on whom the full 
responsibility must rest!”” Frenchmen had 
only academic interest in the armament 
trust. But they cared vitally about new 
taxation. Officials called out the police and 
the Garde Républicaine, who with steel 
helmets, bayonets and barricades of auto- 
buses, protected the Chamber from an 
angry mob. Within sound of their cries, 
the Deputies acted quickly. Premier Dala- 
dier was defeated 329-241. 


GERMANY 
First-Class Steamroller 
What he called a “widespread public 
misapprehension” was scotched last week 
by Nazidom’s hot-eyed little Minister of 
Propaganda & Public Enlightenment, Dr. 
Paul Joseph Goebbels. 


The German public, Dr. Goebbels dis. 
covered, still thought last week that ney 
political parties could be formed befor 
the Reichstag election Nov. 12. On the 
contrary, he declared, there is now in Ger. 
many one Party—all others have been 
dissolved and to form a new party is 4 
“statutory offense, covered by drastic 
penalties.” 

Coached by Dr. Goebbels, the German 
Press explained elaborately how to vote. 
There is only one circle at the top of the 
ballot—the Nazi circle. The thing to do 
is to put a cross in that circle since “any. 
one failing to do so will simply forfeit his 
vote. His ballot will be declared invalid,” 

If this plan is not changed—and Nazi 
plans are notoriously fluid—the entire 
Nazi slate must thus be unanimously 
elected Nov. 12. But the voters will have 
a Ja circle and a Nein circle in which to 
vote for or against Chancellor Hitler's 
policy since he took office last March, 
especially the withdrawal from the Dis 
armament Conference and the League of 
Nations (Time_, Oct. 23 

As the Party’s “primary election plank” 
Leader Hitler announced last week, “Our 
Honor Above All.” The Party’s campaign 
slogan, he said, would be, “We simply te- 
fuse to be treated as a_ second-class 
nation.” 

As supervisor of the election, Minister 
of Interior Dr. Wilhelm Frick announced 
after anxious cogitation that the plebiscite 
question will be put in highly personal 
language on the ballot thus: “Dost thou, 
German man or German woman, approve 
of the policy of the Reich government, 
and art thou ready to acknowledge this 
policy as the expression of thy own view: 
point and will and solemnly pledge thyself 
thereto?” 


RUSSIA 
Stalin’s Son 

Moppets of New Haven, Conn.’s Trv- 
man Street School last spring pasted up a 
scrapbook of maps and pictures of the 
U. S. and the U. S. S. R. and sent it to 
Moscow. There it found its way to Soviet 
School No. 25 and there last week alert 
New York Herald Tribune Correspondent 
Ralph W. Barnes found poring over it 4 
sandy-haired twelve-year-old with a great 
name. The youngster was Vassily 
(“Vasya”) Iosifovich Stalin, in a neat 
blue double-breasted jacket and a red tie. 
Close-cropped fair hair, pale face and 
lively eyes marked Vasya for the son 0! 
his late blonde, plump mother rather than 
of his father, Russia’s blue-black-haired 
Steel Man. 

A keen nose has Correspondent Bares 
for the family that Dictator Stalin s0 
scrupulously keeps out of sight. Two yeals 
ago, comparatively new to Moscow, he 
flushed Stalin’s second wife, Vasy@s 
mother, Nadya Alliluieva, young, shy a 
serious, in an industrial school studying" 
become manager of a synthetic silk fat 
tory. When she died last November 
peritonitis, appendicitis or poison (she was 
supposed to have tasted everything prt 
pared for her husband several hours be: 
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“I’ve noticed this 


about the folks 


who ride on 
Goodyear Tires'¥// 


‘Watching folks day after day you get a 
weat chance to size up human nature. 


"All these people who ride on Goodyears, 
ww—some have big cars, some little, some 
have money, Some not. 


"But having money isn’t everything— what 
ints is the way you use what you have, 
and what you get for it. 


"Take tires —one kind costs about the same 
ai another — but there's a world of differ- 
ence between them. 


‘Appears to me these folks who ride on 
Gndyears have the knack of getting the 
nust out of money. 


"Til bet they get the most out of life, t00, 
whether it’s buying tires or anything else.’ 


5 y 7 


HERE, in a few homely words, 
Ti why people who ride on 
Goodyear Tires have reason to feel 
‘little proud about it. 


| 
i f 


Good judgment tells them they have 
the safest tire, for the famed AIll- 
Weather Tread has grip right in the 
tread center, where it has to be if you 
want your tires to grip and hold. 


Good judgment tells them they get 
extra endurance and longer protection 
from blowouts from patented Super- , 
twist Cord — because this springy 
sinewy cord has better “come-back,”’ 
more resilience to stand up under 
the punishment of driving. 


Wherever you ride on Goodyears, 
you find eloquent proof that your 
judgment is right. 


The visible sign of that proof is 
that more people buy Goodyear Tires, 
more people ride on them than on any 


other kind. 
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NOW every one can afford a permanent anti-freeze} "\, 


@® Don’t spend the winter worrying about whether or not 
your anti-freeze has evaporated. Don’t run the risk of a 
costly freeze-up. Fill up with G. P. A. and know you’re 
safe. One filling of G. P. A. lasts all winter. No refillings 
required—the first cost is the last cost. It won’t evaporate. 

With G. P. A. you get real peace-of-mind. And at the 
lowest price in G. P. A. history. Prices reduced last year; 
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jore he ate it), she arose from public 
wonymity in a magnificent Moscow 
funeral. Last week Correspondent Barnes 
dood at the door of a classroom and 
yatched Son Vasya wave his hand anx- 
ously at his motherly-looking, sixtyish 
sammar teacher for a chance to recite. 
Not until late in the lesson did she call 
on him. Then he answered correctly in a 
yshful voice, hastily sat down. Vasya is 
in the fifth grade (equivalent of a U. S. 
eventh grade) while his seven-year-old 
ister Svetlana is in the first grade (U. S. 
eond). They go to school, not in a 
jovernment limousine, but as their mother 
wed to travel, in Moscow's overcrowded 
jamcars. In the main floor corridor they 
ily see an heroic picture of their great 
ither but they get no special privileges 
iSchool No. 25. 

To Correspondent Barnes the Com- 
munist-primed pupils in No. 25 sharply 
titicized the New Haven scrapbook last 
yek. They pointed to a crayon map on 
which they said the Ukraine had been in- 
omectly drawn—a charge hotly denied in 
New Haven next day by the drawer. Mop- 
gt Walter Matwych whose parents are 
Ukrainian. Leafing on through the scrap- 
took, the Moscow children pointed dis- 
Mprovingly to a pasted-in-picture of Pil- 
mm Fathers giving Red Indians a turkey 
limer on the first Thanksgiving Day. 
Quite capitalistic!’ they commented, 
‘Quite bourgeois! Here the white colon- 
s§are fraternizing with the natives, but 
wtlong afterward they began to liquidate 
hose same natives. Where are the In- 
lians today ?” 

No. 25 will send a return scrapbook to 
teTruman Street School. Vassily Stalin’s 
«cher asked Correspondent Barnes if he 
hought the New Haven children would 
diect to receiving a pasted-in-copy of the 
wng that greets Dictator Stalin whenever 
¢ appears in public, the /nternationale. 
Written to incite “the World Revolution 
{the World Proletariat” it loudly trum- 


ah 


Arise, ye toilers of all nations 

Condemned to misery and woe; 

To Hell with humbleness and patience 

ive deadly battle to your foe! 

Wipe out the ruling wealthy classes, 

Arise and slash your thralldom chains, 

Let power be wielded by the masses, 

let those who labor hold the reins! 
Chorus 

Proletarians rally 

For this big final fight ; 

Internationally 

All toiling folks! 


NORWAY 

Quisling Victory 

Norway’s political pink elephant is her 
labor Party, largest in the Storting (Par- 
fament) but shackled by massive, bull- 
iecked Premier Johan Ludwig Mowinck- 
Hs coalition of small bourgeois parties. 
Last week Norwegians voted in General 
tection, gave credit to Major Vidquin 
\uisling for having changed the Labor 
“ephant’s color from Marxist pink to the 
vhite of Constitutional monarchy. 


Major Quisling was the late, great 
Fridtjof Nansen’s chief aide in feeding 
1,600,000 starving Russians with food do- 
nated by the Red Crosses of eleven Euro- 
pean states. During that episode the 





PREMIER OF NORWAY 
His pink elephant turned white. 


Major saw Bolshevism at its worst and 
rawest. Recently he founded Norway’s 
Nazi Party, went storming up & down the 
land in Hitler fashion “To save Norway 
from our Bolsheviks!” (i. e. Laborites). 

Afraid that Major Quisling might catch 
them napping, as Adolf Hitler caught and 
destroyed the German Marxist parties, 
Norway’s Labor Leaders abruptly changed 
their program. No longer battling for “the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” their 
election speakers in recent weeks have 
posed as champions of “Norwegian democ- 
racy under the Crown” of talf, gaunt. King 
Haakon VII. Returns from the General 
Election showed that this shift paid. La- 
bor, as the champion of Constitutional 
monarchy, won nearly 50% more seats, 
while all other major parties shrank. 
Though still without a clear majority, La- 
bor will hold 69 seats in the new Storting 
of 150 when it meets next January. 

Jubilantly Norwegian tories toasted 
Major Quisling in scorching agua vitae. 
His new Nazi Party had won not a single 
seat but the scare he had managed to 
throw into Labor they called, not without 
reason, a thumping Nazi victory. 


ARGENTINA 


Roca-Runciman Loan 

One vice president who does things is 
Julio A. Roca of Argentina. He went to 
London nine months ago to negotiate a 
special trade agreement necessitated by 
the Ottawa Conference’s preference of 
Dominion meat for British markets, and 
to discuss foreign exchange. British firms 
have great sums frozen in Argentine banks 
through foreign exchange regulations. Be- 
fore he left England. Vice President Roca 
sat down with President Walter Runciman 


of the British Board of Trade and initialed 
a treaty including an agreement whereby 
British firms anxious to get their money 
out of Argentina may buy with their 
blocked pesos a special issue of 20-year 
4% bonds issued in sterling. 

In Buenos Aires books were opened last 
week for subscriptions to this Roca-Runci- 
man loan. Argentina waited nervously to 
see how British firms would take the bait. 
Would they subscribe, or would they pre- 
fer to bootleg their money out of the coun- 
try a few pounds at a time by selling pesos 
at special rates to tourists and others with 
dollar bills or pound notes? With relief 
Finance Minister Federico Pinedo. soon 
announced: 

“Although the goal was £10,000,000 ster- 
ling, subscriptions were £13,526.335. .. . 
There were 371 subscriptions ranging from 
£100 to £3.000. The great success of this 
loan virtually assures the cleaning up of 
all British blocked funds.” 

U. S. businessmen, with approximately 
$45,000,000 in blocked Argentine accounts, 
reared in alarm. Long hoping that through 
some miracle they would be able to obtain 
better terms, they suddenly realized last 
week that they will only be able to get 
their money by tying it up as the British 
have done in long-term bonds and selling 
them as opportunity offers for what thev 
will bring. In Washington Secretary Hull 
offered little sympathy. Said he: 

\rgentina has neither notified this gov- 
ernment of its action nor asked for its 
advice. The whole affair seems to be a 
matter between the individual creditors 
and the Argentine Government.” 


JAPAN 
Not Like Negroes 

Since 1889 when Japan adopted a con- 
stitution based on the Imperial Prussian 
bureaucracy, Japanese have thought Prus- 
sians the flower of the Occident. The Jap- 
anese Army, Japanese nationalism, have 
been an anxious imitation of the old Prus- 
sian model. For a time they watched with 
admiration the new Prussianism of Adolf 
Hitler. When Germany last fortnight 
flounced out of the League of Nations, as 
had Japan last February, observers felt 
that Germany had kept at least one potent 
friend: Japan. They had forgotten that 
the Nazi discrimination against “inferior 
races” lumps Jews, Negroes and “other 
colored races” all together. 

Last week a Japanese Foreign Office 
spokesman said, “The Government and 
the people of Japan are highly indignant 
at Germany's branding us inferior. Even 
in the U. S. Japanese are not subjected to 
the same treatment as Negroes.” 


CHINA 

Arrest of a Hero 

There was a young man out of Higgins- 
ville, Mo. some 30 years ago who was 
willing to try anything once or maybe 
twice. He had a _ thin-lipped, reckless 
mouth, downslanting ‘possum eyes, the 
name of Bert Hall and the makings of a 
hero. After a few. years on Mississippi 
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steamboats, he became a dare-devil auto- 
mobile racer, drifted to France. There 
with Aviation Pioneers Henri and Maurice 
Farman and Louis Blériot he learned to 
fly. In the Balkan War of 1913 he re- 
ceived $100 a day as pilot first for the 
Turks, then the Bulgarians. In the World 
War he was one of the eight original U. S. 
members of the Escadrille Lafayette. He 
got into 40 dog-fights, brought down nine 
German planes. 

When Revolution came to Russia, Ace 
Hall escorted a Tsarist General’s wife and 
her fortune in jewels out of the country. 
His wartime decorations include the Brit- 
ish Cross of St. George, French Médaille 
Militaire and Croix de Guerre (three 
palms) and Russian Cross of St. Vladimir. 
As a salesman and scout for U. S. aviation 
companies he went to China, wangled a 
job as instructor of the air force of the 
Nanking Government and took the name 
of General Chan. Two years ago he de- 
serted with seven pilots to the Southern 
Canton Government, proclaimed, “Our 
Canton air force is superior to Nanking’s!” 

Men who make a living out of heroism 
become cynical. Graft-ridden China was 
too tempting for Hero Hall. Soon Chinese 
officials sued him in San Francisco for 
$100,000 they claimed they had given him 
to buy airplanes. After the suit was with- 
drawn, Hall returned to China to engage 
in further elaborate dealings with his 
fellow Chinese generals. Last fortnight he 
left hastily for Japan. At the port he was 
refused entry to Japan and sent back to 
Tientsin where last week he was arrested. 
Nanking’s Chief of Ordnance General Ho 
Chu-kuo charged that “General Chan” 
once cashed a $10,000 check intended as 
payment for German pistols that were 
never delivered. Since U. S. citizens enjoy 
extraterritorial rights in China, the arrest 
was not made until the U. S. consul had 
formally charged General Chan Hall with 
“engaging in illegal import of firearms.” 


—_—©>— 


Torture v. Blackmail 


Enlightened though many Chinese 
statesmen are, the Nanking Government 
got around only last week to issuing a 
formal decree by which Chinese generals, 
provincial governors, mayors and all other 
local authorities were forbidden to inflict 
on Chinese newspapermen who arouse 
their ire “summary arrest, torture or exe- 
cution.” 

Far from rejoicing at this boon to Chi- 
nese journalism, the U. S. owned Shanghai 
Evening Post and Mercury commented 
from the smug security of Shanghai's 
French Concession: 

“Unfortunately the Chinese-language 
press has not, by and large, achieved a 
high level of development. Subsidy and 
blackmail are not infrequent features of 
Chinese journalism. Many of the acts and 
violence perpetrated against editors have 
been the direct results of actions difficult 
for the most enthusiastic advocate of press 
freedom to condone.” 


Flying Fops 

In White Bangkok, bristling with gilded 
temple spires, Siam’s moon-faced Premier 
Phya Bahol last week went to work on 
the lively little rebellion of King Pra- 
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jadhipok’s cousins, Princes Bavaradej and 
Sithiporn (Trme, Oct. 23). From 15 mi. 
to the north the young rebel fops of 
Siam’s crack air force flew out of their 
Donmuang Airdrome and dropped among 
Bangkok’s spires circulars claiming that 
they could take the city in two days ex- 
cept that their friends and relatives in 
the city might get hurt. Premier Bahol 
raked up. ten pilots loyal to his Cabinet 
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PREMIER OF SIAM 
He spanked his monarch’s cousins. 


and sent them up from a temporary air- 
port in Bangkok to spank the rebels. Soon 
seven planes: had crashed among the 
friends and relatives, one on the roof of 
the Grand Palace, which houses Premier 
Bahol’s Government. 

On the ground Premier Bahol carried 
out his threat that “this will not be an- 
other bloodless revolution.” Bahol’s men 
rushed north into Donmuang, killing 500 
rebels, wounding 1,000. When they cap- 
tured the airdrome they found it stripped, 
the planes flown, the water supply poi- 
soned. They chased Prince Bavaradej 
north into the teak forests. 

Two days later, Bahol’s men captured 
Prince Sithiporn. They ferreted out two 
ot his lieutenants in a Bangkok temple. 
A rumor spread that Prince Bavaradej 
had hopped into a plane and abandoned 
his troops. But his Royal Highness sent 
back word that, ‘““My withdrawal is only 
temporary.” 

The delicacy of King Prajadhipok’s po- 
sition is that he must preserve at least 
diplomatic relations with his revolting 
relatives, while in order to keep his throne 
he must retain the support of Premier 
Bahol’s Cabinet, tinged though its mem- 
bers are with Communistic ideas of na- 
tional reform. Last week the princely 
rebels circulated a manifesto reading: 
“Our revolt is to place Prince Bavaradej 
on the throne, as it is now quite clearly 
apparent that our King now reigning is 
quite incapable of administering the State 
because he is not the master of his own 
feelings, which are based on uncertainty, 
and also has allowed commoners to take 
places formerly held by members of the 
royal family.” 
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ART 


Carnegie Show 


Emissaries of the U. S. art world last 
week went out Forbes Street in Pittsburgh 
past the ball park to the rambling-olj 
Carnegie Library to see the 31st Carnegie 
Institute International Exhibition of Mod. 
ern Paintings. It was a smaller show than 
those of the Institute’s lively past, but 
there were still plenty of pictures to see, 
Eleven nations offered 351 paintings; 27 
artists were represented, 125 of them from 
the U. S. 

For the second time in the Institute's 
history no artists were on the jury of 
award. Four museum directors—Homer 
Schiff Saint-Gaudens of Pittsburgh, Robert 
Bartholow Harshe of Chicago, Cuthbert 
Powell Minnigerode of Washington, Mey- 
ric R. Rogers of St. Louis—distributed 
$3,300 in prizes, as usual had their de- 
cisions loudly challenged by art critics, 

Greatest surprise was the award of the 
$1,500 first prize to France’s André Du- 
noyer de Segonzac for a sketchy landscape 
of St. Tropez. Painter de Segonzac, 49, is 
an important artist, has won the gratitude 
of Riviera realtors by first discovering the 
possibilities of the Gulf of St. Tropez in 
1906. But few critics could find anything 
in this particular canvas to lift it above 
any one of 30 or 4o others in the show. 

Much more popular awards were the 
second and third prizes to U. S. Artists 
John Steuart Curry and Henry Varnum 
Poor. Chunky, corn-fed John Steuart 
Curry is Kansas’ gift to the arts (Tn, 
April to). Growing yearly in reputation 
and ability, Painter Curry’s solid, exciting 
canvases of life on the prairies have been 
widely shown, generously bought by all but 
Kansans. “Tornado,” the canvas that won 
him $1,000 last week, shows a Kansas fam- 
ily diving for a storm cellar as a dusty 
horn of wind sweeps in from the darkened 
horizon. On its first showing in an exhi- 
bition arranged by jovial William Allen 
White, onetime Governor Henry J. Allen's 
wife deplored: “Cyclones . . . are certainly 
to be found in Kansas, but why must Mr 
Curry paint these freakish subjects? His 
self-portrait shows . . . a boyhood that 
has only seen the most sordid conditions 
of life.” 

Far from his best work is Henry Varnum 
Poor’s canvas, “March Sun” showing two 
girls and a tow-headed child drowsing 
round a table in the bright light of a win- 
dow, yet in its drawing and color it shows 
how far Artist Poor has advanced since 
the time several years ago when he gave 
up painting, as he thought for good, to re- 
tire to the country, build his own home, 
and mold, fire and glaze tiles, vases and 
urns that won him the reputation of the 
country’s greatest potter. Richer Poor can- 
vases were on view in a one-man show Ii 
Manhattan’s Rehn Galleries last week 
where landscapes, still lifes, and in partic 
ular a figure study entitled “The Pink 
Tablecloth” won high hosannas. 

The entire French section seemed 
most observers disappointing, badly cho- 
sen. Most impressive of the foreign dele- 
gations was that of Spain, possibly, be 
cause modern Spanish painting is still a 
surprise to most U. S. critics. 
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[pJHEN: without apparent reason, someone 
you care for—young or old—complains of 
feeling tired or exhausted and begins tc lose 
color, becoming paler and weaker as the days 
go by, you may have good cause to suspect 
some form of anemia. 


The anemic person lacks good red blood. 


Sometimes anemia is a symptom of a con- 
dition which is unknown or neglected by 
the sufferer and which may be either slight 
or serious. A frequent, though small, loss 
of blood, a wasting disease, or infections in 
the body may produce anemia. If, how- 
ever, the cause is diligently searched for— 
and can be removed or corrected — the 
anemia will usually disappear under 
proper treatment. 


Anemia may also be caused by a lack in 
the diet of certain tood elements neces- 
sary for normal blood formation — espe- 
cially when there are associated functional 
defects (often symptomless) of the stomach 
and intestines. A correct diet alone some- 
times conquers such anemia. But proper 


treatment with an appropriate quantity RF 
d al ° ° a] PB 
and quality of iron is often of fundamental °°” 
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It may be the beginning of one of Nature’s 
mysteries which can be solved only by the 
painstaking investigation of a physician. 


importance in producing a sufficient amount of 
blood coloring matter. 


People may also become anemic because they 

are unable to utilize from an adequate diet the 

food material necessary to make red corpuscles. 

This may be dependent upon a deficiency in 

the function of the digestive organs. The most 
common type of such anemia is called 
by doctors Pernicious Anemia. Until re- 
cently it was always fatal. In 1926, how- 
ever, an incredibly simple remedy was 
found—liver. 


Pernicious Anemia can now be kept un- 
der control by the regular use of liver or 
an effective substitute PROVIDED A 
PROPER AMOUNT IS PRESCRIBED FROM 
TIME TO TIME FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 
CASE. But—liver or potent substitutes 
are not a panacea for all forms of anemia. 
Although they save lives in cases of per- 
nicious and allied anemia, they are fre- 
quently ineffective in treating the ordinary 
forms of the condition. 


If there is an anemia mystery in your 
family, don’t guess about it. Ask your 
doctor to find the solution. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 


P ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

July 14 (Tobis). Director René Clair 
won his first fame with a simple love story, 
Sous Les Toits de Paris, his second fame 
and third with brilliant satiric farragos, 
Le Million and A Nous La Liberté. July 
14 is a simple love story of a blonde flower- 
seller (Annabella) and a_ taxi-driver 
(Georges Rigaud). Across a street in the 
shadow of Montmartre they fall in love 
on July 13. They talk in the street, that 
night go to a street ball after she has lost 
her job in a cabaret for slapping an old 
drunkard (Paul Olivier). That night the 
taxi-driver’s wanton, black-haired ex-mis- 
tress (Pola Illery) moves in on him and 
he moves out. When the blonde finds the 
brunette’s clothes in his room next morn- 
ing, she breaks off with him. While he is 
dancing that night with the brunette at the 





ANNABELLA 
Her lover upsets her flower cart. 


street ball, the blonde’s mother dies. He 
falls into the company of thieves, aban- 
dons taxi-driving. But on his first job he 
finds that the cashier of the wine shop to 
be robbed is the blonde and he breaks up 
the burglary. For shielding him she loses 
her job and the two lose one another again. 
She meets the old drunk again and he buys 
her flowers, giving her 2,000 francs. She 
buys a flower cart. One day in a little 
square two cabs dodge one another and one 
hits the cart. The driver is her lover. 

This slender story tells of nothing more 
than the frustration of some small people, 
their dependence on chance, their suspi- 
cious efforts to avoid what is simplest and 
best for them, their loneliness and the 
simple decorum of their pleasures. In 
July 14 Director Clair’s chief advance is 
in further developing and expressing the 
characters of that small troupe of actors 
that he has slowly assembled for their 
humane spontaneity. There is beautiful, 
lively Annabella, half ingénue, half adult, 
whom he found for Le Million. There 
is stubborn-mouthed, idealistic Georges 
Rigaud and Raymond Cordy with the 
sliding, friendly black eyes, the temper 
that all his huge patience cannot control, 
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hero of A Nous La Liberté. There is 
beautiful, sluttish Pola Illery. There is 
aristocratic Paul Olivier who plays in 
July 14 one of the funniest drunks ever 
seen. There are half a dozen marvelous 
character actors whom Clair uses to fill 
in his scene with sly ridicule of men and 
Frenchmen. French critics found that he 
had used all this to achieve “poetic aura,” 
“poetic realism.” 

Good shots: The street crowd dancing 
in the drizzle under umbrellas; children 
running down the hill stairway to get a 
paper lantern; Raymond Cordy, his taxi 
bumped from behind, stopping, starting 
to argue before he gets his head out the 
window; drunken Paul Olivier terrifying 
the other patrons of a cabaret by fondling 
a revolver with a view to suicide, readily 
giving it up to the headwaiter, then pull- 
ing a second from another pocket; the 
final shot from above the deserted street 
in which wait the abandoned cab and 
flower cart. 

In René Clair’s stable of actors, de- 
signers and technical men, Annabella is 
the only rebel. On the lot she refuses to 
work overtime, drives a hard bargain, in- 
sists on having her own way. She is the 
daughter (real name, Suzanne) of Paul 
Charpentier, editor of the Journal de 
Voyage. French Director Abel Gance first 
spotted her and called her Annabella be- 
cause, in common with most literate 
Frenchmen, he admires “Annabel Lee,” 
Edgar Allan Poe’s poem to his dead wife. 
René Clair brought her fame in Le Mil- 
liom. Night after the first Paris showing, 
she signed a contract with Osso Films. 
Last year Clair called her back for July r4. 
He gets along much better with amiable, 
unambitious Pola Illery, the Rumanian 
who plays his strumpets. 


A 
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Aggie Appleby, Maker of Men 
(RKO-Radio). Crossing its fingers behind 
a burlesqued title, this film is a clumsy 
attempt to satirize the cinema theme of 
regeneration. But Director Mark Sand- 
rich and several up-&-coming young actors 
have an attractively lighthearted time with 
the heavyhanded script. As Aggie the re- 
generator Wynne Gibson is a slum beauty 
weary of the hands of men but wearily 
willing to go to bed for a night’s lodging. 
Beetle-browed young William Gargan 
plays Red Branahan, the alley tough who 
could make a dishonest living if he could 
ever bring himself to run away from the 
police. After he has gone to jail for put- 
ting two good cops in the hospital, his 
mistress Aggie, with a celerity only pos- 
sible in the cinema, meets his opposite, a 
precious, rich, bespectacled country boy 
(Charles Farrell). By throwing away his 
spectacles, telling him to talk out of the 
corner of his mouth, giving him the Irish 
name of her jailed lover, she turns the 
country poltroon into a man-eater and a 
construction gang boss, then falls in love 
with him. The complications arrive late, 
when the lover gets out of jail and Far- 
rell’s coddling aunt and charming fiancée 
(Betty Furness) come to town. Aggie 
hands Farrell back to his country fiancée, 
and embracing man-making as her career, 
turns on the real Red Branahan and with 
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a few broad strokes sketches him in as, 
floorwalker in a jewelry store. 
oe 

Meet the Baron (Metro-Goldwyn. 
Mayer) is violent slapstick with a holo. 
caust of puns. Comedian Jack Pearl takes 
the Baron Munchausen réle he has played 
for the past 15 months on the radio. Ty 
the comedy of the howling lie, the stooge’s 
skepticism and Pearl’s definitive reply, 
“Vass you dere, Sharlie?” have been added 
Comedian Jimmy Durante and his m.- 
sochistic schnozzle; Comedian Ted Healy; 
and three stooges who by the simple ée. 
vice of tirelessly clouting one another are 
nearly as funny as the Marx Brothers. 

The plot: A real Baron Munchausen, 
sailing into New York Harbor, cannot 
appear because he has heard that the hus- 
band of his mistress is on board. He ex. 
changes identities with the ship’s tailor, 
Jack Pearl, who promptly takes on a man- 
ager, Jimmy Durante. In a rain of ticker- 
tape, as thousands cheer, the two impostors 








ec 





PEARL & DURANTE 
A fundamental family resemblance is 
noted. 


ride expansively up Broadway. When Pear! 
recognizes the fundament of his Aunt 
Sophie who is washing a window, he 
plunges head-down in the automobile and 
Durante, with a vulgarity at once extrava- 
gantly bold and strangely shy, notes the 
family resemblance. In a_ broadcasting 
studio the fake Baron, innocent of an 
adventurous past, fakes an outrageous one. 
His “Vass you dere?” squelches all doubts, 
hugely amuses his studio audience. 

Traveling on to lecture at Cuddle Col- 
lege for girls, Pearl falls in love with 4 
chambermaid, Zasu Pitts. The lovemaking 
of the strange pair touches a charming 
note which Director Walter Lang quickly 
suppresses. A chorus of girl students, Ted 
Healy and stooges prance energetically 
through the proceedings. Finally the real 
Baron and then Pearl’s Aunt Sophie arrive 
and thoroughly expose the impostors. Miss 
Pitts, inconsolable, finds her hero 13 4 
pants-presser but follows Pearl anyway— 
and he is offered a fabulous radio contract. 
The picture ends with Manager Durante. 
in a state of wild-eyed, concentrated insa0- 
ity, dickering with the radio agent about 
imaginary contract quibbles. 
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HERE TO, 


SCARCELY a day passes—sometimes scarcely 
an hour in the day—that you do not go visit- 
ing by telephone. It is truly the magic carpet 
that transports you, quickly and easily, to 
places you would like to be and people you 
would like to see. 

Who can estimate the value of the telephone 
inthe daily lives of millions of men and women 
..in time and money saved, in increased 
tliciency, in security and priceless help in 
time of need! 

Contact, communication, swift 


interchange of ideas—these benefits the 


PLEASE? 


modern world offers you. The telephone is 
one of the chief instruments by which you 
can seize them. With it at your elbow you are 
ready for what may come -for opportunity, 
for emergency, for the brief word that may 
open a fresh chapter in your life. 

Within the next twenty-four hours, sixty 
million telephone calls will be made over Bell 
System wires—each a separate, individual 
transaction, complete in itself. Yet your own 

calls will go through as quickly and eff- 
ciently as if the entire system had been 


built especially for you. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Gran Sasso 

The villagers of Sequals, near Venice, 
will not scon forget the past fortnight. All 
ordinary business stood practically still 
while the populace, plus a stream of visi- 
tors from afar, milled around the Carnera 
house every day. They wanted to see the 
Gran Sasso (“Big Rock”) as he trained 
for his “fight” in Rome with Paulino 
Uzcudun. Bustling importantly, Carnera’s 
father tried to wave the crowds away. 
“Let Primo alone!” he shrilled. But the 
crowds hung on, grateful for an occasional 
glimpse of the monstrous, slow-witted 
champion as he trotted out with his train- 
ers for roadwork, or shambled into a back- 
yard garage through a door topped by 
Juvenal’s maxim, MENS SANA IN COR- 
PORE SANO. The garage was his train- 
ing quarters, fitted as a gymnasium with 
an 18-ft. ring. There he skipped rope, 
shadow-boxed, sparred with his U. S. 
plug-uglies. 

Few gawpers got inside the Carnera 
house, a two-story structure filled with 
oversized modernistic furniture. The liv- 
ing room is frescoed with portraits of 
famed prizefighters. The princely guest 
room contains a double-size reinforced 
iron bed for Primo. In the adjoining 
bathroom is his own tub, made by welding 
two ordinary tubs together. An electric 
icebox and electric oven are in the kitchen 
where leathery Mama Giobanna Carnera 
last week was sweating heroically over 
enormous meals for her son and his suite. 

Carnera last week stuffed his Gargan- 
tuan frame into a new uniform, the gaudi- 
est permitted a member of the Fascist 
militia, and took plane to Rome. For 
some reason, probably because it had 
never seen an important prizefight, Rome 
was wildly excited. Nobody seriously ex- 
pected much of Uzcudun, the 34-year-old 
Basque woodchopper whom Carnera had 
defeated three years ago. Carnera re- 
ceived no money, was merely attempting 
to strengthen his standing in Italy. But, 
with a straight face, the New York Times 
correspondent quoted Carnera: 

“Paulino is a formidable adversary. 
. . . All I can say is that Blackshirt Primo 
Carnera will fight with unshakeable faith 
and will keep the heavyweight champion- 
ship in Fascist Italy.” 

The fight was held in the beautiful 
Piazza Di Siena, an outdoor amphitheatre 
in the centre of Rome’s public gardens. // 
Duce was there in a ringside box with his 
two sons. He exchanged the Fascist sa- 
lute with Carnera as the man-mountain 
lumbered into the ring. Then Carnera be- 
gan battering Uzcudun. He battered him 
until Uzcudun’s face was raw meat. In 
the sixth round the referee stepped in. He 
waited for Uzcudun’s seconds to wipe 
enough blood away for Uzcudun to see, 
then stepped out again. It went on for 15 
rounds, the crowd howling for a knock- 
out. But Carnera could neither knock his 
man down nor knock the stubborn, gold- 
toothed smile from his bloody face. By 
the end of the fight the early cheers for 
“Il Campionissimo” were nearly drowned 
by hoots, catcalls and loud cries of “Bravo 
Paulino” for the game loser. 


Football 

in Princeton’s Osborne Field House, 
Coach Fritz Crisler hung a large card- 
board panel with the photographs of the 
Columbia players pasted in formation 
positions. As each Princeton man passed 
the board on his way to practice he would 
pause to eye one of the pictures and re- 
hearse what he proposed to do to the 
original when Columbia and Princeton 
met last week. 

As a rule coaches save such fire-kindling 
measures for the Big Game of the season, 
but last week’s game was a big one for 
Princeton. Not because the rivalry be- 
tween Princeton and Columbia is second 
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CARNERA & FAMILY 


Over their garage door, a maxim from 
Juvenal. 


(See col. 1) 


oldest in U. S. football.* Not because 
Columbia had thrashed Princeton last year 
for the second time in their 15 games 
together. But because last week’s result 
would largely decide whether Princeton, 
which had not won a major game since 
1928, was really on its way back to the 
upper crust of Eastern football. In early 
season games Princeton had looked sur- 
prisingly powerful, but had yet to be acid- 
tested. 

What Columbia’s Coach Lou Little 
feared most was Princeton’s prodigious 
army of reserves, many of them sopho- 
mores from last year’s undefeated fresh- 
man team. His strategy was to fight for 
an early lead, dig in and hold on. He 
predicted: “The first period will tell.” The 
first period had hardly begun when Prince- 
ton made a touchdown. Columbia’s Half- 
back Maniaci was running back the kick- 
off when two Princeton tacklers hit him 
so hard they jarred the ball loose. Prince- 
ton grabbed it, put it over the line in five 
smashing plays. In that period and the 
next, Princeton’s linemen charged and 
blocked so fiercely that a flashy 153-lb. 
sophomore halfback named Garry Le Van 


Oldest: Princeton v. Rutgers, 1860. 
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easily made two more touchdowns, one of 
them by running back a punt 45 yd. behing 
brilliant interference. In the second half 
Columbia dug in courageously as if it were 
winning, refused to let Princeton score 
again. 20-to-o. 


“A punt, a pass and a prayer” is. the 
formula by which Michigan has remained 
at the top of the Western (“Big Ten”) 
Conference for the past three years. Las 
week, before a Big Ten record crowd of 
95,000, Michigan out-punted, out-passed, 
needed no prayer to out-play Ohio State 
with simple maneuvers, 13-to-o. 


In Cleveland’s cavernous Municipal 
Stadium, lately abandoned by the Cleve. 
land baseball club because it is practically 
impossible to hit a ball over the fence, 
Army jolted a favored Illinois team by 
punching a touchdown across in the first 
quarter. Unable to pierce Army’s line, 
Illinois cut loose with 18 forward passes, 
completed twelve of them for gains of 159 
yd., only to be stopped short of scoring. 
An Army field goal was erroneously dis- 
allowed because the player holding the ball 
let both knees touch the ground. 6-to-0, 


In 1926, while Notre Dame was prepar- 
ing to smother Carnegie Tech, the late 
Knute Rockne jaunted cenfidently to Chi- 
cago to see the Army-Navy game. Coach 
Rockne nearly had a stroke as he read 
bulletin after bulletin from Pittsburgh 
telling how a Carnegie quarterback named 
Howard Harpster was running wild 
through Notre Dame, 19-to-o. Two years 
later Harpster, All-American quarterback, 
helped Carnegie to repeat. Last week, as 
youngest coach in major football (26), he 
sent his team against Notre Dame once 
more. In the first minute of play Carnegie 
handled Notre Dame exactly as Princeton 
handled Columbia (see above). Carnegie 
tacklers jarred the Notre Dame receiver 
loose from the kick-off, rammed and 
passed to a touchdown. Thereafter 
Carnegie had little trouble keeping the 
game safe from lumbering, fumbling Notre 
Dame, 7-to-o. 


While it failed to work for Notre Dame, 
the Notre Dame system worked neatly 
for Yale. Twice it let Captain Bob Las 
siter lead long marches down the field for 
touchdowns against Brown. But Yale sul- 
fered many a scare. Three times Brown 
ripped deep into Yale territory, once to 
the 1-yd. line. The fourth time, in the 
last period, Brown pounded through for 
a game loser’s finish, 14-to-6. 


Surprise of the week: Eleven Oregon 
State college players, unrelieved by sub- 
stitutes, held powerful Southern Califor 
nia to a scoreless tie, broke the latters 
string of 25 consecutive victories. U.S.C 
made twelve first downs to Oregon States 
one, gained 238 yd. to Oregon's 62. U.5 
C. came nearest to scoring with a forward 
pass which Oregon Halfback Franklin in- 
tercepted on his goal line. 


Washington’s Governor Clarence D 
Martin shouted himself hoarse as an ul 
der-rated Washington State team fought 
California to a tie, 6-to-6. 


While Cornell ran back a Syracuse - 
to the west side of the field, the Cornell 
right end crept over to the opposite side 
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Curious ... (First Spud) “‘ What do you see in these 


menthol-cooled smokes? Maybe I’d better try one.” 


(Even with twins) 


.. . but everybody likes 


a clean tasting mouth! 


Cagy ... (Fifth Spud) “I get it. The menthol sensation does 


adisappearing act... Who knows? I may get to like em yet!” 


20 FOR 15c 


IN CANA 


ff 


Sie... ~ 


Convinced! .. . (First pack) “*?’m with you on Spud from now on! Never 


meta smoother blend of tobacco . . . and it’s sure got what it takes to 
ieep your mouth feeling right. Did somebody say ‘mouth-happiness’?” 
Tar AxTON-FisuEer Topace ‘0 CoMPANY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES 





yy ere OF ) 
Ort rtify yourself | 


in inthe cs warm nts ES | 


You'.i thrill at the couritry hereabouts. Everyone does. 
a, ) 


. ‘ jl, a 
Its attractions are unique. Moreover, it’s America’s num- | 


ber one placé to reft and recupfrafe. .. . Tucson has 


everything! Up-to-date shops, theatres, golf_courses 
(open to visitors),!and splendid schools including the 


very fine University of Arizona. | J. And’ we have ample 


(| \ 


hospital and sanz i facilities at rates to suit every purse. 
) 5 ee 


information and booklets 
This non- 


@ We know how to cater to visitors. Send for 
ve ait, vail and , hotel and othes 








road data ommodations. 





profit civic club renders personal service without obligation. 
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: SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB 
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: SARA LO: NA : 
- 1 310-8, OLD. PUEBLO BLDG., TUCSON, ARIZONA . 
- Please send me your free literature 4 
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FOOD Makes a Hotel 


THE Bismarck is known 
for good food. Many of our 
guests keep on coming be- 
cause they like the delicious 
foods served in our five dining 
rooms. Of course, they like 

the many conveniences 
in their rooms too. 


qe WEES: “Sats 
BISMARCK 


HOTEL 
RANDOLPH @@ ER @saCle, 


AT LA SALLE 


ROOMS WITH 
BATH 


$ 359 up 
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DEAF car 


+ Don’t be handicapped by impaired 
- hearing. Try the new AUDi-EAR 
—the modern ‘“‘ear-glasses"’. You, 
too, may join the thousands of en- 
thusiastic users in pr 
natural tone. No | 
buzzing, no cord, no he 
conspicuous, small, tht 
fortable, everlasting. No upkeep. 
Low cost. Write for PROOF that 
AU DI-EAR is the advanced hearing 
aid and details of our guaranteed 
10-day trial offer—NOW! 
AMERICAN EARPHONECO.. Inc. 
10 E. 43rd St. Dept. T. New York. 
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TIME 


and lay down, unobserved by Syracuse— 
the old, old “shoestring” play. In a flash 
Cornell snapped a forward pass to the end 
who trotted over the goal-line with nobody 
near him. But two brilliant forward 
passes for So yd. in the last three minutes 
gave Syracuse its first victory over Cornell 
since they opm to pay in 1891, 14-to-7. 


Minnesota’s sephunebins jolted _ big, 
strong Pitt with its first defeat of the sea- 
son, 7-to-3 


Tulane’s Halfback Bucky Bryan re- 
ceived the second-half kick-off behind his 
own goal line, sloshed 101 yd. down a 
muddy field through the entire Georgia 
Tech team for the winning touchdown, 
7-to-o. 


Dartmouth came from behind in the 
second half, whipped a forward pass in 
the last few minutes to beat a butter- 
fingered Pennsylvania team 14-to-7 


Four times Harvard hurled itself against 
Holy Cross on the 1-yd. line. Four times 
Holy Cross’s massive linemen held, then 
backed Harvard down the field in ten plays 
for the winning touchdown, 1o-to-7 


ended a rainy day 


Indiana against 
Northwestern with a net yardage of 
minus one. 25-to-o. 


ae ae 
Sopwith’s Endeavor 

For more than a year there have been 
transatlantic whispers of a new challenge 
for the America’s Cup, the international 
trophy held by U. S. yachtsmen since 1851 
despite all that the late Sir Thomas Lipton 
could do about it. Last week the whispers 
gathered into a sharp, clear challenge from 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. The source 
was remarkable inasmuch as the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, world’s swankest yacht- 
ing organization, had had no dealings with 
the U. S. since 1895 when the Earl of Dun- 
raven sailed home in a rage, charging 
sharp practice by the America’s Cup de- 
fenders. But the real challenger repre- 
sented by the Squadron last week was 
Thomas Octave Murdoch Sopwith. 

Like Hubert Scott-Paine, unsuccessful 
challenger for the Harmsworth Trophy for 
speedboats (Time, Sept. 11), “Tom” Sop- 
with is a famed British aircraft builder. 
He learned to fly in 1909, entered a con- 
test next year for the longest flight by a 
British aviator from England into Europe. 
By flying 150 mi. into France he won a 
£4,000 prize. In 1912 he formed Sopwith 
Aviation Co. Ltd. which produced the 
Camels, Pups and Dolphins flown by Allied 
pilots in the War. After the War he took 
as partner his longtime test-pilot Harry 
Hawker, who in 1919 attempted the first 
transatlantic flight and was picked out of 
the sea off Newfoundland. Their com- 
pany, now named H. G. Hawker Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd., produces nearly half the 
planes currently flown by the Royal Air 
Force. His rich business enabled Builder 
Sopwith to live in a mansion near Park 
Lane. After the death of his first wife, a 
daughter of 8th Baron Ruthven, in 1930 
he sold the house to the Crown. (It is 
now occupied by Princess Mary and her 


husband, the 6th Earl of Harewood.) 
Last year he married Phyllis Brodie Gor- 
don, a bright blonde with pretty teeth. 







Through the years when he was busily 
building his fortune and reputation, 
“Tom” Sopwith kept his hand in at yacht- 
ing. Five years ago, aged 4o, he popped 
up as owner of Mouette which he sailed 
himself with astonishing skill. Two years 
ago he bought Shamrock V, Lipton’s last 
challenge sloop, won season’s honors with 
her against the King’s cutter Britannia, 24 
flags to 13. 

There was one English boat which 
“Tom” Sopwith could not come anywhere 
near beating. She was Velsheda, built for 
Chain-store Tycoon W. L. Stephenson by 


Charles E. Nicholson who designed the 
Shamrocks. Velsheda was rigged accord- 


ing to the new international rules which 





Keyston 
M. Sopwitu & Wire 


24 figs, 


THOMAS OCTAVE 


For him for his King 13. 
provide that racing craft may have light 
duralumin masts but must have full cabin 
accommodations for owners and crew, and 
must have gear-handling equipment on 
deck (not below deck as on Harold Stirling 
Vanderbilt’s sleek Cup-winner  Enter- 
prise). Mr. Sopwith commissioned De- 
signer Nicholson to build him a yacht 
even faster than Velsheda. He will call 
her Endeavor and, contrary to British 
custom in Cup challenges, he may take 
the helm himself. 

The New York Yacht Club, which holds 
the homely $500 flagon won by America 82 
years ago, received news of the Sopwith 
challenge with its usual studied calm. Ofi- 


cials would say nothing until the formal 
challenge should arrive by mail. Then 


the procedure would be appointment of 4 
cup committee, the issuance of invitations 
to individual members or syndicates 0! 
members to build defense candidates. O! 
the three yachts engaged in the defense 
against Shamrock V in 1930 only Wee- 
tamoe is in commission. She was bought 
by Banker Frederick Henry Prince 0 
Boston and refitted according to the nev 
rules. But she is not considered a pos 
sibility for anything more than trial runs 
against other contenders yet to be built. 
It was common talk that Harold Vander- 
bilt, honeymooning last week on the Medi- 
terranean, had long ago put his Designer 
William Starling Burgess to work on plans 
for a new racer to succeed Enterprise 
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Go-between Expelled 

When the late Alexander Berg, wealthy 
St. Louis fur dealer, was kidnapped in 
November 1931, his abductors forced him 
to sign a letter appointing one Paul A. 
Richards, St. Louis criminal lawyer, as 
so-between. To Lawyer Richards the kid- 
napped man was forced to send a promis- 
sory note for $50.000 to be converted into 
cash and paid to the abductors after 
Berg's release. Lawyer Richards went im- 
mediately to Berg’s attorney, Morris 
Levinson, demanded $11,000 for his pro- 
posed services on behalf of the kidnapped 
man—$1,000 to be paid immediately. 
$10,000 when Berg was released. Levinson, 
who felt that Richards knew altogether 
teo much about the kidnapping, played 
along with him until Berg was released. 
then reported him to the police. Before 
any ransom had been paid, Richards was 
arrested. He got himself acquitted in a 
St. Louis court seven months later, only 
to find that the Missouri and St. Louis 
Bar Associations were prepared to run him 
out of the profession. 

To save time, the Bar Associations took 
their case direct to the State Supreme 
Court. They had evidence indicating that 
Richards had victimized the frightened 
Berg family into the promise to pay him 
the $10,000, and that he had also planned 
to collect money from the kidnappers. 
Supreme Court Judge Frank E. Atwood 
istened to the testimony last May, took 
he entire summer to prepare his decision 
last week he announced it. In an 11,000- 
vord judgment, unanimously concurred in 
y the court, he ordered Richards’ license 
revoked for professional malpractice. 

The Atwood decision may make legal 
history. The specific point at issue was 
vhether the Missouri Supreme Court had 
original jurisdiction in the case. Richards’ 
ttorneys claimed that it did not, that it 
ad power to adjudicate only those dis- 
arment cases which came up through the 
lower courts. Judge Atwood denied this 
llegation, used it as a point of departure 
lora broad and far-reaching decision. He 
leclared that the power of disbarment ex- 
sts in the judicial branch of the Govern- 
lent, independent of any constitutional 
n statutory grant. Said he: “It is not 
lways easy to determine what objects are 
naturally within the range or orbit of a 
articular department of government, but 
twill scarcely be denied that a primary 
object essentially within the orbit of the 
wdicial department is that courts properly 
unction in the administration of justice 
..and in the light of judicial history 
‘tey cannot long continue to do this with- 
ul power to admit and disbar attorneys 
who from time immemorial have in a 
ieculiar sense been regarded as_ their 
ificers,”” 
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Rescue and the Law 

_ Une blustering day two years ago David 

Narshauer, 31, Brooklyn truckman, and 

his brother-in-law, Irving Tuchyner, set 

out Irom Oceanside, L. I. in a 16-ft. 

iotorboat headed for Sheepshead Bay. 

Ne wind swept them off their course, far | 
‘tte sea. Their gasoline gave out, they | 
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MR. WHIPPLE 








Mr. Whipple, of St. Louis, sells hairpins. 
Plain black hairpins. Hairpins, of late, have 
become a drug on the market,so Mr. Whipple 
has to travel more. Washington, New York 
and Philadelphia. Does he look forward to 
these trips? Absolutely! No dirty soot- 
ground-in perspiration. No more cleaning 
of suits, to threaten his over-burdened 
$3,000 a year income—for he rides the 


The ticket agent of any 






sells hairpins-- 


Chesapeake and Ohio—the Finest Fleet of 


Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. 


Genuinely air-conditioned trains... smooth 
roadbeds and gentle train handling . . . de- 
licious food to whet the appetite, at prices 
that the 


cars, radio, magazines, buffet. Choose the 


appease pocketbook ... lounge 


Chesapeake and Ohio—at no extra fare! 


railroad can route you 


over the Chesapeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F.V. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 


CHESAPEAKE ona QHIO 




















travel value. 
the luxury of a room with private bath, at low cost 
outside on upper decks, 60% with private bath; spaciousness eve 
splendid menus, bar. The ideal way for a winter crossing 
established line from a Southerly port, aboard a fine sti 


BALTIMORE-MAIL- LINE 


ROOM 
& with. 


. BATH 


1001, EUROPE 


ERE is the choice of 


veteran travelers because it is an outstanding 
The added freedom of American One-Cla 
Staterooms ar 


service plus 


i 





rdy mail liner. 





WEEKLY SAILINGS — Baltimore - Norfolk - Havre - Hamburg 


Other rates as low as 


SOO One way Round trip “I 71 





See your travel agent, any United States Lines office or write direct to Baltimore, Md. 




















































STRAIGHT FROM 
the CHIN E 


“When the beard 
grows up—it does 
grow up and reaches 
its majority at 27— 
all men want a man's 
sized blade with a 
grown up's edge. 






















“Then, friend,youneed 
Durham Duplex! The 
safety rozor with the 
super-keen inter- 
changeable blades— 
the blades men swear 
by—not at. Smooth it 

goes through the toughest 
spots close and clean, and 
delivers a shave which 
lasts throughout the day. 


‘ 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
ot 





“Sure thing, you may have 
to learn how to use it, but 
believe me, it's worth 
some trouble to obtain 

a lifetime of shaving 
comfort. Over fourteen 
million of these razors 

have been sold to the 
army of contented 
shavers.” 


Why don't you, too, 
say ‘“Goodbye 
Sandpaper Chin!“ 





DUPLEX SAFETY RAZOR 


From your 
dealer or 
mail this 

coupon 
i eeeliiiomensentiiliandaadtiinaesttitemeasaal 
DURHAM 
DUPLEX | 
RAZOR CO. | 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Gentlemen: | enclose | 
25¢ (coin or stamps). | 
Please send me post-paid Durham 
Duplex Razor complete with one blade. 


Address 
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drifted for five days without food or 
water. On the sixth day, according to 
Warshauer, they sighted the S. S. Conte 
Biancamano, crack passenger liner of the 
Lloyd Sabaudo Line. When the steamer 
came within hailing distance, the cast- 
aways waved distress signals, shouted for 
help. Passengers and crew waved back, 
they said, but the liner sailed by without 
stopping. Two days later Coast Guards- 
men rescued the drifting men, rushed 
them to a hospital where Tuchyner died. 
David Warshauer, permanently crippled 
by a gangrenous infection in both feet, 
brought suit for $200,000 against the 
Lloyd Sabaudo Line (now integrated with 
the Italian Line). 

His lawyers went before Federal Judge 
Robert Porter Patterson last week. They 
cited numerous admiralty statutes, includ- 
ing a law passed by Congress in 1912, 
which holds a ship’s master criminally 
liable if he fails to go to the rescue, pro- 
vided no serious danger to his own vessel, 
crew or passengers is involved. The law- 
yers sought to prove that it followed from 
these facts that the vessel’s owners could 
also be held legally responsible—a point of 
law which has never been tested in court. 

Counsel for the steamship line argued 
that the case should be dismissed because 
the Federal Court had no jurisdiction and 
because the evidence was insufficient. He 
declared that the two men had mistaken 
the identity of the ship, had, in fact, never 
been sighted by the Conte Biancamano. 
Judge Patterson postponed decision until 
both sides complete their briefs. 


_ PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


William Allen White, round, ebullient 
editor of the Emporia, Kans. Gazette, 
described a “concert” he had with Bos- 
ton’s William Henry Cardinal O’Con- 
nell on the Vulcania returning from 
Europe: “The Cardinal and I happened 
to be in the conservatory alone. I was 
plugging at the piano, and I happened to 
play the ‘Hymn to the Evening Star.’ 
Then the Cardinal played the ‘Pilgrims’ 
Chorus’ from Tannhduser. Then it was 
my turn and I played ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.’ The Cardinal popped up and said 
he wanted to show me how it ought to be 
played, so he did. It was splendid. He 
has a good voice. He sang ‘Marguerite’ 
and ‘Last Night the Nightingale Waked 
Me,’ sort of humming them in a fine tenor 
voice. I didn’t sing myself, but our piano 
contest was horse and horse, I should say.” 











Back from his annual vacation in the 
British Isles, John Pierpont Morgan 
received reporters and cameramen in his 
ship cabin, exhibited the new affability he 
acquired at the Senate Banking Committee 
Inquiry in Washington last Spring. Said 
he: “I was told when I left England that 
if I saw you men and posed for the pho- 
tographers it would be a matter of only 
a few minutes and then everything would 
be all right. I believe now that it is true 
since I have done these things here. Yet 
I don’t like it.” Most of the newshawks’ 
questions he answered with “I know noth- 
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” 


ing about it, 


was wonderful. In Scotland you have the 
beautiful 
with the passing sunlit clouds. I’m feeling 
wonderful, if that’s any interest to you.” 


EE Ni 

Washington friends of Professor Au- 
guste Piccard, Swiss stratosphere expert, 
were startled when he stepped out of an 
airplane there with his cyclone of hair 








International 
AUGUSTE PICCARD 
“Lots of people always laughed.” 


clipped in a standard U. S. haircut. He 
explained: “Lots of people always laughed 
at the one that I had before.” 


—-e 


Vacationing in Paris, Chesley W. Jur- 
ney, Sergeant-at-Arms of the U. S. Sen- 
ate, remarked that he would like to visit 
the French Senate, said that he also 
wanted some information for U. S. friends 
organizing a wine agency. Helpful Leon 
Douarche of the French Government's 
wine bureau introduced him to the Senate 
Wine Commission, several Senators from 
the wine regions. Next morning Paris 
newspapers front-paged Sergeant-at-Arms 
Jurney as the “Secretaire-General of the 
American Senate, who has been charged 
by his Government to establish an agency 
for the importation of French wines, 
which will begin functioning after the 
Prohibition law is repealed. . . .” Aghast, 
Sergeant-at-Arms Jurney hastened to ex- 
plain his status: “What worries me most 
is that those Senators . . . may be also 
mixed up about who I am... . They 
gave me some fine sample bottles of wine, 
which I ought to return... .” 








Governor Ruby Laffoon made a Ken- 
tucky Colonel of Mae West, professional 
voluptuary.* In the same batch he made 
a Colonel of Miss Betsy Helburn, grad- 
uate of the University of Kentucky, 
dietitian of The Bronx’s Lebanon Hos- 
pital. Said Colonel West in Hollywood: 
“I guess he wants me to help him keep 
his troops under control. When do I get 
my uniform?” 





*Some Laffoon colonels: Tom Mix, Jack 
Dempsey, Louis McHenry Howe, Graham Mec- 
Namee, Richard Evelyn Byrd, Morton Downey, 
Bebe Daniels. 





but waxed enthusiastic | 
about his vacation: “The grouse-shooting | 


rolling heather-covered hills | 
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THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Ten Minute Alibi (by Anthony Arm- 
strong; Crosby Gaige & Lee Shubert, pro- 
ducers). London has been excited about 
this play for the past ten months, and 
no wonder. Less ghoulish than Rope’s 
End, as cleverly constructed as A. A. Mil- 
ne’s classic thriller The Perfect Alibi, 
Playwright Armstrong’s piece leaps nimbly 
over all the stenciled pitfalls which en- 
snare such pedestrian efforts as Keeper of 
the Keys (see p. 30). 

An unprincipled villain named Sevilla 
(Stiano Braggiotti) is about to lure away 
to Paris Betty Findon (Daphne Warren 
Wilson), an impressionable young woman 
who does not know the horrid fate which 
awaits her in South America. Her child- 
hood sweetheart, Colin Derwent (Bram- 
well Fletcher, a capable young Englishman 
returned to Broadway from Hollywood), 
can save her only by murdering Sevilla. 
A barrister, young Derwent has to use all 
the tricks his quick mind can provide to 
save himself from the gallows. 

First he dreams the perfect murder. 
But when he puts it into execution he 


fnds circumstances altered. His hand 
trembles. Sevilla’s servant has not been 


sent away as Derwent had planned, but 
is waiting in the pantry for his appre- 
hensive master’s signal. Worse, the girl, 
too, is in the house. The results of Der- 
went’s manipulations with a wall clock 
may puzzle you, but.if you think it over 
awhile you will find that Playwright Arm- 
strong has played fair. Cleverest twist to 
the whole bag of theatrical tricks occurs 
when Derwent saves himself from detec- 
tion by impulsively blurting the only truth- 
ful statement he makes during the police 
inquiry. 
—- + 


Let ’em Eat Cake (music & lyrics by 
George & Ira Gershwin respectively; book 
by George S. Kaufman & Morrie Ryskind; 
sam Harris, producer). When the open- 
ing scene of this musicomedy began with 
the familiar martial strains of ‘“Winter- 
green for President,” Manhattan first- 
nighters applauded happily. They recalled 
what a fine show Of Thee J Sing had been, 
leaned back in their seats to enjoy its 
sequel. But when the curtain fell on Let 
em Eat Cake there was an embarrassing 
dearth of applause. Critics and spectators 
Went out grumbling that the nation’s great 
musicomedy quadrivirate had lain down 
on their job, had served up a_ poorly 
warmed-over dish. If Let ’em Eat Cake 
was to repeat its predecessor’s two-year 
tun, its authors would have to do some 
last and effective overhauling. 

When Of Thee I Sing was produced, a 
Presidential election loomed. The show’s 
political jibes were more sharply pointed 
with every edition of the newspapers. 
Let ’em Eat Cake concerns itself with 
4 revolution and a dictatorship. Perhaps 
Messrs. Kaufman & Ryskind could have 
tn more amusing had they chosen to 
Square off at President Roosevelt and the 

RA. Instead, their libretto wanders 
dreamily away into demented unreality. 

President Wintergreen (William Gax- 
‘on) is on the verge of being defeated for 
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in a Sportsmen’s Paradise 


Since 1778, the water of White Sulphur 
Springs has been known for its curative 
properties—and around the springs The 
Greenbrier has built a health and sports 
center that is world-famous today. A 
bath establishment with the most scien- 
tific equipment and American standards 
of comfort and hygiene provides every 
type of treatment offered at Continental 


THE GREENBRIER AND COTTAGES 


spas. White Sulphur Springs, America’s 
most beautiful all-year resort, is just 
an overnight journey from most Cities. 
Here you can take the treatments your 
doctor prescribes, in thoroughly enjoy- 
able surroundings, far removed from 
the “sanatorium” atmosphere. A book- 
let describing all facilities of The 
Greenbrier will be mailed upon request. 


. L.R. Johnston, General Mana 
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Most Complete Cruise 


See the entire Mediterranean, cradle of civilization . . . from 
Gibraltar to Jerusalem, from Venice to Cairo. Live on the 
famous cruise-favorite, Empress of Australia . . 
Plunge in the Pompeiian pool. . 
exquisitely appointed public rooms . 
ness means. 11th successful year. Distinguished management. 
$595 vp. (All First Class) . . 
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re-election. To no avail do his constitu- 
ents parade with posters proclaiming: 
HE KEPT US OUT OF WORK, WIN- 
TERGREEN WANTS WINTER- 
GREEN, MRS. WINTERGREEN 
WANTS WINTERGREEN, WINTER- 
GREEN WANTS MRS. WINTER- 
GREEN. His opponent’s adherents ad- 
vertise: JOHN P. TWEEDLEDEE IS 
A MOOSE, TWEEDLEDEE IS AN 
ELK, TWEEDLEDEE IS A HORSE’S 
NECK. 

Wintergreen loses the election, takes 
his wife (Lois Moran), Vice President 
Throttlebottom (Victor Moore) and his 
Cabinet into the shirt business with him 


TIME 


When the counter-revolution takes place, 
Funnyman Moore saves himself from be- 
ing guillotined and becomes President of 
the U.S. He promises pistachio ice cream. 

The Green Bay Tree* (by Mordaunt 
Shairp; Jed Harris, producer) is an ap- 
pallingly sharp study of a middle-aged 
Briton who does not like girls at all and 
his adopted son who does not like girls 
much. Ballyhooed as a daring exploration 
of male homosexuality, done boldly in 
London last January, it has been purged 
by Producer-Director Harris of its sexual 
psychopathy. Now it ostensibly em- 
broiders only the spiritual dependence of 
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, Moore & Cast 


“Mrs. Wintergreen wants Wintergreen, Wintergreen wants Mrs. Wintergreen.” 


They make blue shirts. 
agitator named 


in Manhattan. 
Times get worse. An 
Kruger, impersonated by that violent 
Comedian Philip Loeb, gives Winter- 
green the notion of starting a Blue Shirt 
revolution when he leads a band of grimy 
Union Square radicals (“We Seldom Fill 
Our Stomics, But We’re Full of Econom- 
ics’) in song: 

Down, down with the House of Morgan! 
We'll blow up the Roxy organ! 

Down with novelists like Zola! 

Down with pianists who play “Nola!”... 
We will make all tyrants shiver. 

Down upon the Sewanee River! 
Happiness will fill our cup 

When everything is down that’s up! 

‘With plenty of blue shirts already on 
hand, the revolution is not hard to start. 
In a quavering voice, Alexander Throttle- 
bottom wins the support of the Union 
League Club by letting the members be- 
lieve that the revolution is directed against 
the British. 

The jokes about France’s War debt, 
the mental incompetence of voters, the 
uselessness of the Vice-Presidency,* which 
made Of Thee I Sing so amusing, are all 
reworked for Let ’em Eat Cake. They fall 
quite flat. So do George Gershwin’s anti- 
phonal choral numbers which have grown 
longer and more tedious since he first used 
them in Strike Up the Band (1927). 
Brother Ira Gershwin’s flair for writing 
silly repetitive lyrics no longer seems a 
sprightly burlesque of all lyric-writing. 
His lyrics often appear to be simply 
slovenly, lazy work. But Victor Moore is 
even funnier than he was in Of Thee I 
Sing. Dictator Wintergreen promises 
everybody cake when he gets to the Blue 
House. His successor promises caviar. 


*For news of the rediscovery of Vice Presi- 
dent Garner (see p. 13). 


an older man on a young man in his own 
sybaritic image, the boy’s sensual depend- 
ence on the luxuries the older man sup- 
plies. James Dale plays an elderly feline 
exquisite with a soul of cat-gut; Laurence 
Olivier plays a fickle and selfish young 
toady with an hysteria never seen on the 
playing fields of Eton. 

Plot: to marry the girl he has chosen 
despite her being a veterinary surgeon, 
the boy needs the allowance which the 
older man craftily cuts off. For three 
months he leaves his benefactor and ap- 
parently achieves self-reliance with his 
fiancée, his real father and the prospect 
of a job. But at the first overture from 
the old sybarite, the boy admits to his 
girl that he has been working merely to 
pass the time until the old man got too 
lonely. From the boy’s point of view 
the separation is a coquetry to force the 
old man into allowing him both bride and 
allowance. When the coquetry fails, he 
abjectly abandons fiancée, work and real 
father. The latter kills his son’s “cor- 
rupter” and goes to the madhouse instead 
of the gallows. The boy inherits three 
houses, a butler and a fortune; his girl 
abandons him; and he girds himself to 
duplicate the life of the deceased. For 
backdrops Designer Robert Edmond Jones 
has made the author’s point with one 
beautiful sybaritic apartment set and one 
British middleclass set, perfect with cot- 
ton flowers in a glass case, The Last Sup- 
per on the wall, 1880 furniture and a para- 
sol top in the fenced fireplace. 

As the boy’s real father, an evangel- 
ist and reformed drunkard, famed O. P. 
Heggie is remarkably weak. Good scenes: 
the old sybarite listening to a-15-year-old 
phonograph record of the choirboy voice 
of his foster-son; the final scene in which 
the stage darkens on the young man, new- 


‘ 


*No connection with Louis Bromfield’s novel. 
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rich and alone, until only his lighted 
cigaret is visible and from the wall appears 
the smiling, luminous death-mask of his 
dead foster-father. 


~~ 
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The Curtain Rises (by B. M. Kaye. 
produced by Morris Green and Frank 
McCoy). Until three years ago the cinem 
had a saccharine young actress named Jean 
Arthur who was a blond equivalent of 
Film Actress Mary Brian. After three 
false starts on Manhattan stages, she steps 
out now in The Curtain Rises, a thinly en- 
tertaining play with an old idea, and gives 
it warm life and momentary importance, 
A dowdy socialite girl (Miss Arthur) in 
love with an actor buys acting lessons 
from his understudy (Donald Foster) in 
order ultimately to play one kissing scene 
with the actor. The lessons make her lovely 
and self-assured. She falls in love with the 
understudy who honorably dissembles his 
own love until the final curtain. In the 
meantime the girl has triumphantly played 
the actor-proof kissing part of Juliet oppo- 
site the great actor when several people 
simultaneously fell ill. 

Audiences believed in the shabby little 
story when the quiet, detached tutor began 
gently to explain to the stiff, prudish, 
squeaky-voiced spinster the arduous pro- 
gram of becoming an actress. She flinched 
when he took hold of her to teach her how 
to breathe properly, how to show a decent 
interest in her vis-a-vis. She brightened 
when she was shown in how many different 
ways an actor may close a door, depending 
on what is supposed to be on both sides of 
it. As the spinster, Miss Arthur is aston- 
ishingly unalluring. In her second-act ren- 
ovation it is not difficult to believe that 
the tutor should idealize her handsome. 
sincere blonde face, her modest vitality 
and her peculiar knack of making her eyes 
seem to shine. Good scene: the tutor play- 
ing a love scene, pushing down the spin- 
ster’s clenched arms between impassioned 
lines. 

Keeper of the Keys (adapted by Val- 
entine Davies; Sigourney Thayer pro- 
ducer). This vehicle for the late Earl 
Derr Biggers’ famed Detective Charlie 
Chan largely goes to prove that the wily 
inspector and his ponderous Chinese prov- 
erbs are better off on the screen or be- 
tween book covers than on the stage. An 
ex-husband of a leering opera singer as 
sembles her and three of his marital suc- 
cessors in his Lake Tahoe hunting lodge. 
Actor William Harrigan, a younger, 
sleeker, slightly more occidental Chan 
than cinema’s Warner Oland, gets a head 
start when he is added to the party, to 
find out what happened to a son whom the 
host believes the singer bore him. The 
femme fatale is shot almost under the 10- 
spector’s eyes, but an airplane crash 0c 
curring simultaneously outside creates 
confusion. After more shooting has Te- 
duced the suspects from seven to six, Chan 
lurks omnisciently on the set while the 
guests take turns popping in & out. He 
pins things at last on the most disarming 
member of the cast, after a sentimental in- 
terlude with another Chinese (recognizable 
as such by black pajamas, bent knees. 
croaking falsetto, handscraping). All this 
is capably strung together but will take 
the breath of none but rabid Channists. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE YEARS 


Tae man of thirty-five may be rich 
in experience, in opportunities, in 
fiendships. Seldom, how seldom, is 
herich in dollars‘and cents! Although 
he has come through an educative 
yriod in business or profession, only 
tow is he becoming established. He 
has not reached maximum earnings. 
like one of Napoleon’s soldiers, he 
carries the baton of a field marshal 
it his knapsack. But the day of his 
ommand is not yet. 

This kind of man, ambitious, capa- 
tle, succeeding, is the first to appre- 
tate the wisdom of buying life insur- 
ace. He does not need to be told 
hat security is a power for happi- 
tess and efficiency in daily living. 
Vith him the question is not whether 
he ought to buy insurance, but how 
wis to afford enough insurance. 

“Enough,” he tells himself, ““would 
ve my wife and children an income 
0 which they could live. Some day, 


I hope, I'll have the money to buy 
enough. But today I can’t afford it.” 
The fact is that men of this stamp 
can afford enough life 
thanks to the resourcefulness of The 
Penn Mutual. The Convertible In- 
come Policy is designed specifically 
to meet the insurance needs and 
the financial abilities of the man 
in the years between the beginning 
and the peak of his career. It offers 
generous protection at a figure ex- 


insurance, 


ceedingly reasonable. 

Through the Convertible Income 
Plan, a man can create an insurance 
estate. In addition, he can make cer- 
tain, should his earning power be 
cut off during the next twenty years, 
that his family will receive a guar- 
anteed income of $100 a month for 
the twenty years following his death. 
At the cost of about $1 a day the 
husband of thirty-five can buy the 
assurance that his family will have 


BETWEEN 





an income when they most need it, 
plus a cash sum of $10,000. 
The sensible life insurance 
gram, as interpreted by The Penn 
Mutual, takes into account spending 


pro- 


needs, as well as saving needs. It 
makes life happier, for it leaves no 
room for worry. Founded in 1847, 
The Penn Mutual has grown steadily 
in strength and in usefulness to 
humanity. At the first of this year 
assets totaled $514,588,274. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


Please send me a copy of the folder, “Founda. 
tion Plans for Your Family's Income,” illustrat- 
ing how life insurance is designed for “the years 


between.” 
Vame___ 


tddress 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


WM. A. 


LAW, PRESIDENT .¢ 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 
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Chronic Hell’s Gadfly 

Chubby little Dean Milo Hudson Gates 
of Manhattan’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine last month recommended to Protes- 
tants the practice of saying their prayers 
with a rosary. To those who find this too 
‘“Romish” he suggested the use of a knot- 
ted string. Quick to approve was the 
clergy of Manhattan’s Episcopal Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, which has long 
out-Romanized the Romans. Said its 
monthly bulletin Ave: “Good for the 
Dean! ... Perhaps we shall now be able 
to say our beads in the Cathedral without 
interruption. The last time we ventured 
to use our rosary in one of the unfre- 
quented chapels behind the high altar, a 
verger quickly approached and asked if 
we had seen the lacquer cupboards which 
the King of Siam had given to the Ca- 
thedral. We felt duly rebuked for our 
excess of devotion.” 

There might have ended the Gates Bead 
& String Movement but for a doughty de- 
fender of things Protestant, The Chronicle 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Last week The 
Chronicle rasped: “It occurs to us that 
a person who is so little interested in what 
he has to say to God that he must be 
artificially prompted would best withdraw 
from the Divine Presence. It also suggests 
itself that one might get rid of the rosary 
and its knotted string imitation by tying 
strings on his fingers to the number. of 
times he wished to pray. ... The only 
objection would be that it might seem 


strange to see people coming to Church 
with both hands all tied up. Then of course 
there is the possibility one might see the 
strings when in Church but forget why one 
put them there. . . . There are all sorts 
of suggestive stimuli which might be 
employed. Such for example might be 
a notched stick or prayer wheel. 











Dr. ALEXANDE R GRISWOLD CUMMINS 


He suggested a notched stick, a prayer 
wheel. 
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The Chronicle is edited by Dr. 
der Griswold Cummins, 64, rector of 
Poughkeepsie’s Christ Church, a strapping 
angler and huntsman who looks like q 
country squire, seldom wears clerical garb, 
In a church noted for its urbanity and 
jocularity he has been called “Gadfly Cum. 
mins” and his journal the “Chronic Hell.” 
Dr. Cummins detests Anglo-Catholicism, 
helped found the Protestant Episcopal 
Church League to combat it. When his 
name was suggested as suffragan to New 
York’s high-church Bishop Manning, Dr. 
Cummins announced he would be “errand 
boy” to no bishop (TrmE, May 19, 1930). 
“Gadfly” Cummins has long sought to in- 
troduce “referendum and recall” in the 
Episcopal Church, currently aiming his 
proposal against Presiding Bishop James 
De Wolf Perry. 

In the early days of The Chronicle, 
Editor Cummins fought soberly and sol 
emnly. He now fights with satire and 
whimsy, aided by his literary wife, Evelyn 
Atwater, whom he married 18 years ago. 
Most Episcopalians are unsympathetic 
with Dr. Cummins’ notions, unimpressed 
by the horrors he cries up. But they read 
the “Chronic Hell” with delight, enjoying 
the loving care with which copes & mitres, 
red zucchettas, masses, rosaries and the 
beard of King Charles I are castigated.‘ 
Some bishops apprehensively toe the Prot- 
estant line when Dr. Cummins, on one of 
his many preaching excursions, appears in 
their dioceses. 


Alexan- 


“Ahhhhhhmen”’ 


How should a_ preacher pronounce 
“Amen?” A short, brisk “ay-men” or a 
long “ah-men?” Few laymen care, but 
Rev. Alfred Merrill Eells of Esperance, 
N. Y. came out flatly last week against 
what he called “ahhhhhhmen.” In The 
Presbyterian he declared that it is an imi 
tation, taken by the Methodists from the 
Episcopalians who took it from the Ro 
man Catholics. Wrote Presbyterian Eells: 
“It gives the impression of affectation. 

. It is contrary to devotional custom. 
... It is anti-Scriptural. . Christ 
never used it, the Apostles never used it, 
and the New Testament Church never used 
it,. . . God has abundantly answered the 
Biblical method of prayer. Is there any 
evidence that He prefers the recent inno- 
vation?” 

The Oxford and Webster dictionaries 
give preference to “ay-men,” Webster stip- 
ulating that when sung it should be “ah.” 
Stemming from the Hebrew through 
Greek, Latin, French and Old English, 
“amen” means “truly” or “verily”; “Be 
it so really!”; “It is so in truth”; “finis.” 
Europeans and Russians all use the same 
word. Its liturgical use by congregations 
began in apostolic times. Jews and Mo- 
hammedans say amen. In Revelations it is 
used as a title of Christ, meaning “the 
faithful and true witness.” Christ said it 
to affirm His utterances and no others. As 
to how He and His followers pronounced 
amen, the weight of modern scholarly 
opinion favors “ah-men”—the Aramaic. 


*Venerated as a Defender of the Faith, King 
Charles has often been regarded as a Church ol 
England saint. Some years ago the Holy Cross 
monks (Episcopal) in St. Andrews, Tenn., held a 
service in which a hair from King Charless 
beard was exhibited on a pillow. The Chronicle 
called it a “hirsute comedy.” 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Sporoblast 

In August 1933, Earl Ellicott Dudding, 
ex-convict of Huntington, W. Va., issued 
cards inscribed as follows: 

PRENATAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Dr. & Mrs. Earl Ellicott Dudding announce 
that on Oct. 16 Miss Chemical Dudding will ar- 
rive and will be the world’s most scientific baby. 
The object sought is to produce a child free from 
criminal traits. Dr. Dudding is president of the 
Prisoners Relief Society. The fetation was made 
by injecting the sporoblast into the blood stream 
with a hypodermic needle. We expect a sub- 
stantial gift. Gifts should be mailed to Miss 
Chemical Dudding, Post Box 462, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Earl Ellicott Dudding explained that 
the “sporoblast” was a serum concocted 
from the leaves and sap of a cherry tree. 
He announced that he would start a chem- 
ical baby farm after Miss Chemical Dud- 
ding was born. Said he: “If I gave out 
the formula, half of the doctors in the 
country would start bootlegging chemical 


—— 














International 
Dr. Eart Etticotrt DupDING 
He promised babies from cherry trees. 


babies. They would use this as a money- 
making scheme, and I will not stand for 
that. I have developed this system after 
many years’ research in an effort to pro- 
duce a new race, free from sin and crime, 
and I do not intend to have it com- 
mercialized.” 

Last week Earl Ellicott Dudding issued 
the following statement: “I have been 
making soundings and measurements with 
calipers, and find an error of 30 days in 
my calculations, and so our daughter will 
atrive Nov. 15.” 


Fatty 


In Manhattan, Mary Jane Dane, 17 
and 200 Ib., killed herself because her 
schoolmates called her “Fatty.” 


dn Jacksonville, Fla. “Aunt Mamie” 

Williams, Negress, complained that worry 
over her noisy neighbors caused her weight 
0 shrink from 798 Ib. to 598 Ib. 
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7 kinds of stains discolor teeth 


HEN it’s mealtime in Italy, or Amer- 
\ V ica, or anywhere the wide world 


over—it’s staining-time for teeth. 


From spaghetti to vodka—from hors- 
d’oeuvres to sauerbraten, everything we 
eat and drink leaves some kind of stain on 
teeth. Yes, even the simplest foods. All 
told, seven kinds of stains discolor teeth! 

Some, such as blueberries, can be seen 
right after eating. Others are not immedi- 
ately visible. Yet even white bread can 
eventually cause a stain that dulls teeth. 

Most toothpastes—with one cleansing 
action — fail to remove all stains. For all 


stains will not yield to one action. 


The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 


. Meats and other 
proteins 


3. Vegetables 
4. Sweets 

. Cereals and other 5. Fruits 
starchy foods 6. Beverages 
7. Tobacco smoke 


Colgate’s removes all seven 


So perhaps you're not getting your teeth 
as clean and sparkling as they can be. 

What to do about it? Get Colgate’s. All 
seven stains yield to Colgate’s—complete- 
ly yield — because Colgate’s has TWO 
cleansing actions —not one. 

An emulsive action that loosens some of 
the stains and washes them away. 

A safe, gentle, polishing action that pol- 
ishes away the stains that are left ; leaving 
your teeth gleaming — beautifully clean. 

Get a tube of Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream today. Use for 
10 days—and see what a differ- 
ence two cleansing actions make. 


WE DO OUR PART 








Klemperer in Los Angeles 


If towering Otto Klemperer felt last 
spring that like Job he had been afflicted 
beyond reason. he must have been in good 
measure repaid when he walked on to 
the stage in the Los Angeles Auditorium 
last week and 5.000 Californians stood up 
to welcome him as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Because he was a 
Jew, Conductor Klemperer was pommeled 
last spring by a band of Nazi youths. 
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Wide World 
Otro KLEMPERER 
He needs no podium. 


Adolf Hitler repudiated his Berlin State 
Opera contract which had four more years 
to run (Time, June 19). Fortunately for 
Klemperer and for Los Angeles, William 
Andrews Clark Jr. was aware of the big 
German’s capabilities. Mr. Clark had sup- 
ported the Los Angeles Orchestra for 14 
years on the copper fortune left him by 
his father, the late fierce-whiskered Sen- 
ator from Montana. Last spring he an- 
nounced that he could do so for only one 
more season. Klemperer needed a job; 
Los Angeles needed a strong conductor to 
build up public subscriptions. 

Last week both Klemperer and Los 
Angeles appeared to have found what they 
wanted. Klemperer, 48, so tall (6 ft. 4 
in.) that he uses no podium, gave stirring 
vitality to Bach, Stravinsky, Beethoven. 
He was as exciting to watch as the music 
he made, quivering his left hand like a 
violinist until he got the volume he 
wanted, rocking back and forth for a gen- 
tle andante, jerking his head so violently 
for climaxes that his glasses kept sliding 
down his nose. 

Mr. Clark admires Klemperer so much 
that he hurried back from Europe for last 
week’s concert, personally introduced the 
new conductor to the orchestramen, took 
him into his home to live. Mr. Clark’s 
enthusiasm aroused nearly as much hope 
in Los Angeles last week as Conductor 
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Klemperer’s first performance. It was 
whispered about that he might change his 
mind and go on providing, in part at least, 
for the orchestra he founded and subsi- 
dized to the tune of some $200,000 a year. 
Largest Tour 

To introduce foreign talent to the U. S., 
impresarios follow a standard procedure. 
First comes the New York début, then 
visits to a few Eastern cities, perhaps to 
Chicago. If press notices are good, if the 
artist earns enough to pay expenses, he is 
considered a success. A long cross-country 
tour is scheduled for the next year. Last 
winter the new foreign dancer who im- 
pressed New York most was Uday 
Shankar, who in an aloof, compelling way 
proved that ancient Hindu dances can be 
made into exciting theatre (Time, Jan. 9). 
In ten weeks he grossed $160.000—enough 
to pay traveling expenses for himself and 
a troupe of 13 from Calcutta and back, 
enough to pay for a theatre, for extensive 
advertising and to have left over a profit 
for himself and his manager. 

Last week Hindu Shankar was back in 
New York dancing with every one of his 
slippery muscles. Again he had with him 
Simkie, a Frenchwoman almost as sinuous 
as himself. and nine Hindu musicians who 
sit tailor-fashion on the floor, tap swiftly 
and intricately on odd-shaped drums, 
thrum delicately on queer little fat- 
necked Hindu guitars. This week Shankar 
starts out on a tour which will take him 
to New England, then through the Mid- 
west to the Pacific Coast. back through 
the South. In all he will give 85 perform- 
ances, this season’s record number. 

ee eS 
Beethoven Man 

A hunt was on in New York last week 
for the kind of chair Beethoven used when 
he played the piano. It had to have short, 
strong legs to suit a heavy, stumpy little 
man like Beethoven, a comfortable back 
so that the player could sit relaxed and 
let his shoulder muscles work for him. 
Nowhere in New York was such a chair to 
be found. Pianists like Rachmaninoff and 
Iturbi who depend mostly on their wrists 
use stools without backs. Paderewski 
and Hofmann who play more from their 
shoulders use chairs with backs which tip 
forward a little. None of these suited 
Artur Schnabel, the square-headed little 
Austrian who was to solo with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Finally one was 
made for him. 

Whether or not the Beethoven chair 
contributed to Artur Schnabel’s perform- 
ance last week there were few people in 
his audience who did not go away feeling 
that they had listened to the greatest of 
Beethoven pianists. Schnabel had played 
the difficult Fourth Concerto easily, 
quietly, without once tossing his head or 
flinging his hands ostentatiously into the 
air. For his audience he made Beethoven 
all-sufficient—with the clarity of his phras- 
ing, the prismatic shading of his tone 
color, the way in the second, slow move- 
ment he carried on a dialog with the or- 
chestra, pleading tenderly with the strings 
which had set themselves sternly in uni- 
son against him. 
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Seven times the applause brought him 
back to the stage to make stiff, pinched 
little bows. But his face was beaming, 
U. S. audiences had not behaved that way 
when he played Beethoven to them eigh 
years ago. They had regarded him as cold, 
academic; his programs seemed too heavy, 
Back he went to his pupils in Berlin who 
revere him the way Elman and Heifet; 
revere the late great Leopold Auer.* Criti- 


cized for having no show pieces on his 


programs, Auer once remarked that he left 
all those to his pupils. Schnabel’s pupils 
play all the modern music they like but 
Schnabel has stuck to Bach, Mozart. 
Brahms, Beethoven. Says he: “Of course. 
contemporary music should be heard and 
if there were no one else to play it, I 
would do so myself. But the opposite is 
the case. The demand for first perform. 
ances has meant that many works are 
born and buried at the same time. They 
go from the cradle to the grave in a single 
concert.” 

Last spring Adolf Hitler’s campaign 
agairst the Jews drove Schnabel from 
Berlin but when he was invited to visit 
the U. S. again he was as uncompromising 
as before about his programs. He would 
come but he would play only Beethoven. 
He would not play encores for the sake 
of sending any audience away with a 
marshmallow taste in its mouth. On no 
account did he want a long tour which 
might let him get stale. He preferred to 
play with orchestras, although orchestra 
fees are always lower than those for indi- 
vidual recitals. 

Before he returns to Europe in Decen- 
ber, Schnabel will play with the orchestras 
in Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Chicago. He will give six recitals: 
two in New York, one each in Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, Boston and Waco, Tex. His 
friends have doubts as to whether the re- 
cital audiences will want to listen unin 
terruptedly to the five Beethoven Sonatas 
which Schnabel has planned for them. The 
Waco music club has already asked if he 
could not lighten the program a little. But 


— ___ =] 











ARTUR SCHNABEL 


He needs a special chair. 


Schnabel is adamant. Nor will he Oy 
away free tickets if his houses do not sell 
“Whoever wants to come will come,” he 
said last week. “I don’t in the least miné 
playing for 100 people.” 

*Some Schnabel pupils: Guy Maier, Lee Pat- 
tison, Carlo Zecchi, Henri Deering, Eunice No 
ton, Hortense Monath. 
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“THE time is ripe for aggressive, energetic action by the leaders of American business.”—From a statement by A. C. 
Dorrance, President of the Campbell Soup Company, announcing the additions of TIME, Collier’s, Liberty, New 
Yorker and True Story, to the extensive list of magazines already carrying Campbell Soup advertising. @ TIME, the 
Weekly Newsmagazine, has been selected for the new program because TIME is the favorite magazine of the Best 
Customers of the best stores ... The most profitable outlets for Campbell Soups and for all the foods and beverages 


advertised in TIME. 


TIME is now second among all magazines in pages of national advertising. The | M 


most impressive gain in recent years has been in food and beverage advertising. The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Prizeman 


To a dowdy little old zoologist, potter- 
ing in spectacles and carpet slippers 
among millions of bottled fruit flies at 
Pasadena, last week went the 1933 Nobel 
Prize for Medicine. Cried Dr. Thomas 
Hunt Morgan with academic orthodoxy: 

“IT am very happy, of course, to hear 
about the award. I am especially appre- 
ciative of it as a recognition of the im- 
portance of genetics to medical science.” 








Wide World 
Dr. THomAs Hunt Morcan 
With a black body go purple eyes, specked 


WINES. 


Dr. Morgan’s technical superior at the 
California Institute of Technology, Nobel 
laureate Robert Andrews Millikan, would 
tot let Dr. Morgan’s acknowledgment 
pass so modestly. Exclaimed he proudly: 
‘Dr. Morgan’s discoveries in genetics are 
among the great fundamental discoveries 
inthe realms of biology.” 

The Morgan discoveries show how the 
physical and mental characteristics of an- 
cestors are transmitted to _ offspring. 
Gregor Mendel showed that such trans- 
mission occurred according to a regular 
system. Other investigators showed that 
the work is carried on by the male and 
lemale sex cells and that in those sex 
lls the significant factors are micro- 
scopic rods called chromosomes. 

Dr. Morgan at Bryn Mawr College 
(1891-1904) and Columbia University 
‘1904-28) was one of the pioneers in 
iromosome study. In fact he hopped to 
cholarly repute from a frog’s egg. Man 
{8 24 chromosomes in his germ cells, the 
‘uit fly 4. Dr. Morgan picked the fruit 
Y as most convenient for the study of 
theritance. The fruit fly (Drosophila 
lanogaster ) produces 25 generations a 
yet, which is about as many as man pro- 
ces in 500 years. 

Dr. Morgan submitted successive gen- 
‘ations of Drosophila eggs to variations 
* temperature, light, x-rays, and other 
biysical conditions. Each condition had 


some very definite effects which appeared 
in the adult fly. 

These observations led to two of Dr. 
Morgan’s unimpeachable genetic discov- 
eries: 1) Lying in the rod-like chromo- 
somes of the germ cells, like links of 
sausage, are  ultra-microscopic units 
(genes) which transmit individual char- 
acteristics (say, brown eyes) from parent 
to child. 2) When the chromosomes of 
the two parents mingle in the egg (which 
ultimately becomes their child), the genes 
do not mix helter-skelter but “cross over” 
in groups. That is why, for example, in 
Drosophila, black body color tends to be 
inherited with purple eyes, vestigial wings, 
and a speck at the base of the wings. 

No man has seen a gene, although the 
late Geneticist John Belling of the Uni- 
versity of California recorded their re- 
flections with photomicrographic equip- 
ment. As to the substance of the genes, 
Dr. Morgan surmises that they are single, 
or perhaps small clusters of, complex 
chemical molecules. His view of inheri- 
tance is purely mechanistic, his view of 
life purely materialistic. At its simplest. 
life to him is nothing more than a sun- 
beam jiggling on an atom of carbon. 
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Blued Lepers, Pig Banks 

To 80,000 healthy Christians who own 
pig savings banks and to 3,000,000 leprous 
individuals scattered throughout the 
world, the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Mission to Lepers last week in the 
cozy Church House of Manhattan’s Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church was a 
momentous occurrence. At that meeting 
Dr. Victor George Heiser, Far East direc- 
tor of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
president of the International Leprosy 
Association, dramatically announced that 
leprosy is apparently being cured. In the 
process the lepers are dyed blue by injec- 
tion into their veins of a dye called try- 
pan-blue.* 

Trypan-blue has been used to kill the 
spindly, boring animalcules  (trypano- 
somes) which cause sleeping sickness. It 
is also useful to kill the microbes of ma- 
laria. In the Federated Malay States, at 
the Sungei Buloh leper settlement Dr. 
Gordon A. Ryrie discovered that the blue 
trypan dye attacked the fatty bacilli pres- 
ent in leprosy and tuberculosis (the forms 
of the diseases are related). Other inves- 
tigators confirmed Dr. Ryrie’s work, 
among them cautious Dr. Heiser. 

“Within a few moments after the solu- 
tion of trypan-blue, injected intraven- 
ously, enters the vein of a patient,” ex- 
plained Dr. Heiser last week, ‘‘the surface 
lesions of leprosy become clearly outlined, 
much as if they were painted in blue on 
the skin. A few minutes later the entire 
body becomes blue. Within a week or two 
after this drug has been injected the hard 
and lumpy swellings of leprosy undergo 
softening. Shortly afterward they begin 
to absorb. In a large percentage of cases 


*Also called Niagara blue, Congo blue, Dia- 
mine blue It is, in chemical terminology, 
sodium _ tolidin-disazo-bi-1-amido-8-naphthol-3.6- 
disulfonicacid. 
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Thenameis FOUGERE ROYALE AFTER 
SHAVING LOTION 
zhaire Royal— meaning “Royal Fern” 


-pronounced Foo- 


| For years, tired Americans have sailed 
| to France and returned fresh-faced and 


| smiling because of Fougere Royale After 


| Shaving Lotion. For it’s a cocktail for 


| the face—a semi-miraculous pick-me- 
up after the shave...cooling to the skin, 
soothing to the spirit, and healing to the 
nicks and scratches of impetuous shavers. 
Price 85¢ at fine stores everywhere. Or in sets 
ut $1.10 and up, together with the wonderfully 
fine Fougere Royale Shaving Cream, skin 

toned After-Shave Powder, and other mascu- 


line luxuries by Houbigant. 
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in a period of a few months all lesions of 
leprosy disappear. ... The blue color 
disappears about six weeks after the last 
of six injections has been taken.” 

Then, cautiously: “It is still too early 
to predict whether these apparent cures 
will be permanent. . . . It is well to re- 
member that disappointments in the treat- 
ment of leprosy have been many.” 


Contributors to the American Mission 
to Lepers, which now supports 184 lepro- 
series, own toy pig banks in which they de- 
posit their odd coins. The idea developed 
20 years ago when Wilbur Chapman, Kan- 
sas farm boy, bought a piglet, named him 
Pete, raised him to pighood, gave his profit 
to Leper missions. Last week Mr. Chap- 
man, now a St. Paul electrical engineer, 
visited Manhattan to permit a firm-willed 
patrician from Richmond, Va., Mrs. Rob- 
ert Randolph Harrison, to pin a silver 
medal on him for his boyhood initiative. 
Mrs. Harrison during the ceremony wore 
a little gold pig on a brooch over her 
heart; she is the “Honorable First Pig 
Lady in America,” for ingeniously trans- 
forming Mr. Chapman’s pig-fund idea. 
Like 80.000 others who learned from her, 
she sends toy pig banks to her friends. 
Proudly she recalled last week: “I started 
with six little pigs, and in the first year 
raised $45. Now in Richmond I am able 
to raise in good years $2,000 through 400 
pigs I have out... .” 
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HE next time you feel a cold coming 
on—at the first feeling of stuffiness 
or the first ‘‘a-choo’”—immediately 
apply Vicks Nose & Throat Drops. 
When used in time—they help you to 
avoid many colds entirely. 
Especially designed for nose and upper 
throat ... where 3 out of 4 colds start 
. . . Vicks Nose Drops aid and gently 


To PREVENT ...ToENDa 
many Colds Cold sooner 


Vicks Nose Drops VICKS VAPORUB 
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Engaged. Lammot du Pont, 53, board 
chairman of General Motors Corp., pres- 
ident of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
and Margaret A. Flett, Wilmington club- 
woman. He has seven children by two 
previous marriages. 

Married. Richard Bunn (Richard 
Bonelli), 40, Metropolitan Opera bari- 
tone; and Mona Chapman Wood, 30, of 
Los Angeles (her mother and late father 
were opera singers); each for the second 
time; in Riverside, Calif. 

Married. Marion Hughes Whitehead. 
22, divorced wife of Conkey Pate White- 
head, Atlanta bottling scion; and Andrew 
Granville Pierce III, 25, son of the one- 
time board chairman of American Woolen 
Co.; in Manhattan. 

at oe 


Seeking Divorce. From Paavo 
Nurmi, 36, famed Finnish runner: Sylvi 
Laaksonen Nurmi, his wife since May 
1932. In Turku, Finland, Nurmi’s birth- 
place, Mrs. Nurmi told reporters that he 
broke promises to give up the track, neg- 
lected his family to keep in training, com- 
plained that his year-old son’s feet were 
too small for him to become a great run- 
ner. 
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stimulate the functions provided by 
Nature to prevent colds. 

You'll be deeply pleased at the way 
Vicks Nose Drops soothe irritation... 
reduce swollen membranes . . . enable 
youagain to breathe normally and clearly. 

You'll find Vicks Nose Drops very 
convenient. Easy to use, any time—any 
place. Keep a bottle always handy— 
at home and at the office—and be ready 
to side-step many colds altogether. 


Follow Vicks Plan For 
better Control of Colds 


Millions now have fewer colds— milder 
colds— shorter colds by following Vicks 
Plan. In extensive clinical tests, Vicks Plan 
has reduced remarkably the number and 
duration of colds—has cut the dangers and 
expense of colds in proportion. Full details 
of Vicks Plan come in each Vicks Package. 
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Left. By David Belasco, theatrical 
producer (Time, May 25, 1931): $1,249- 
144 (shrunk to $621,162 last June): 
mostly to his Daughter Reina, wife of 
Producer Morris Gest. 

Died. William Nuckles Doak, 59, 
Hoover Secretary of Labor, onetime rail- 
road yardman; of heart disease; in “Notre 
Nid,” his Virginia home across the Po- 
tomac from Washington. 

Died. Major Robert Young Stuart, 
50, head of the U. S. Forest Service; when 
he flumped from a seventh-floor window 
of the Forest Service building in Wash- 
ington. 

Died. Hugh Bancroft, 54, publisher, 
president of Dow, Jones & Co. (world’s 
largest purveyors of finance news and 
ticker service, publishers of the Wall 
Street Journal) and of Financial Press Co, 
(Barron’s Weekly, the Philadelphia Finan- 
cial Journal, the Boston News Bureau); 
apparently by his own hand (coal gas 
poisoning ); in Cohasset, Mass. A medical 
examiner said Bancroft entered a black- 
smith shop on his estate, sealed the doors 
and windows, lighted a fire in the forge. 
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Died. Jeannelle Wilson Dennis, wife 
of Editor Charles Henry Dennis of the 
Chicago Daily News; after long illness; 
in Chicago. 

— 

Died. Vithalbhai Javerbhai Patel, 60, 
Indian Nationalist leader, twice president 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly; of 
heart disease; in a clinic near Geneva. 

6 

Died. Stephen J. (“Steve”) Farrell, 
69, longtime (1912-30) University of 
Michigan track coach; of a heart attack; 
on the university golf course at Ann Ar- 
bor. Connecticut-born, he learned to run 
as a volunteer fireman, was a harness-mate 
of three fleet youngsters famed in later 
years as Princeton’s white-polled Keene 
Fitzpatrick, Harvard’s “Pooch” Donovan 
and “Mike” Murphy of Yale, Hill School 
and Pennsylvania, all track coaches. Never 
an amateur, Farrell became so famed 4 
professional that U. S. backers sent him to 
England where he twice won the rich 
Sheffield Handicap. The Barnum & Bailey 
circus signed him on for its “Horse 2. 
Man” race, in which he consistently out- 
ran the horse. In 1898 he stumbled over 
a dog, broke his leg, thereafter coached at 
Yale, Maine and Ohio State, before set- 
tling at Michigan. Once able to jump 1 
ft. backward, at 68 he could still do 8 It. 

S3esce 

Died. Philip De Catesby Ball, 69. 
president of the St. Louis Browns; 0! 
septicemia, after long illness; in St. Lous. 

wil ae 

Died. Jacob Liebl, German fisherman, 
in Starnberg, near Munich. Writers and 
tourists visited Fisherman Liebl ever sinct 
June 1886, when he recovered the bodies 
of Bavaria’s mad King Ludwig II, e 
travagant lover of music and solitary 
magnificence, and of his physicial- 
guardian, both mysteriously drowned 10 
Starnberger Lake. 
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SCIENCE 


Electricity from Wind 


For 50 years inventors have been trying 
to make the wind generate electricity, but 
with no commercial success. Three years 
ago Julius D. Madaras, Detroit Hungarian, 
persuaded six power concerns that he 
could succeed by adapting a Magnus rotor 
such as carried Anton Flettner’s sailing 
vessel Baden-Baden from Hamburg to 
Manhattan (Trme, May 24, 1926) and 
lifted Harold Elstner Talbott Jr.’s hydro- 
plane from Long Island waters in 1930. 
The utilitarians gave Designer Madaras 
$104,000 to build a demonstration rotor 
at West Burlington, N. J. Last week he 
showed them that it works. 

The rotor functions like a spinning 
baseball or tennis ball. As ball or rotor 
turns it piles up the wind on one side. A 
suction develops on the other side. So the 
ball or rotor moves forcibly in the direc- 
tion of the suction. 

The West Burlington tower is go ft. 
high, 22.2 ft. across. A small motor 
tuned it into a 1o-m. p. h. wind during 
last week’s demonstration. The force de- 
veloped was four ton. It bent 2 in. by 
6in, steel bars. If the tower were on a 
truck, where it will ultimately be mounted, 
the four-ton force would turn the truck 
wheels. The turning wheels would operate 
am electrical generator. 

The utilitarians intend to build a train 
of such rotor-surmounted trucks and run 
thm around a circular track half a mile 
indiameter. Thus, on windy days, power 
companies can draw current from the 
wind, can let their steam plants idle. 


‘NS Fluid” 


One advantage of the hot water heating 
system over steam and hot air systems is 
that hot water retains its heat longer than 
lo steam or air. Hot liquids in general 
w better storer$ of heat than are vapors 
it gases. But it is difficult to raise the 
tmperatures of liquids to very high, useful 
teats. Chemical engineers obtain con- 
tolled temperatures of about goo° F. with 
il Organic substance, diphenyl. Highest 
degree to which water can go and remain 
water is 698° F. Its pressure against pipes 
then almost 2,900 Ib. per sq. in. This 
tificulty gives value to a new fluid which 
Dr. Arthur Dehon Little, Boston chemist, 
awed in Germany and reported last 
Week, 

“NS fluid” is the cryptic name of the 
substance. Basically it is a mixture of 
metallic chlorides—sodium chloride (table 
ult), anhydrous aluminum chloride and 
ric chloride. The mixture turns to 
iquid at 302° F. and flows as freely as 
water. At 1,500° F. it is still liquid. Apart 
‘tom its high heat capacity, “NS fluid” 
¢s not corrode iron or other ordinary 
metals and does not decompose while in 
‘closed heating system. Its expansion is 
imited. It can be melted and resolidified 
Uglass tubes without breaking them. One 
Emst Sander owns the German patent on 
NS fluid.” The stuff can be made and 
‘old cheaply. Dr. Little thinks that “NS 
uid” or materials like it “offer interesting 
Possibilities for new types of domestic 
ieating.” 
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TURKISH PRAYER RUG 


Asia Minor—Ghiordes XVII Century. A masterpiece of enduring hand-wrought 
beauty now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
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In shoemaking, as in rug weaving, there is an art 
which begins with the selection of raw materials. 
Through each succeeding step, the human touch 
is chiefly responsible for the degree of merit in 
the final product. In Nettleton Shoemaking this 
factor is never overlooked. That’s why Nettleton 
Shoes, like fine oriental rugs, keep their character 
through long periods of service. A. E. Nettleton 


Company, H. W. Cook, Pres., Syracuse, New York. 
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TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 





vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 


CORN & HOGS 
$75,000,000 for Iowa 


New Deal! A staff reporter sprint- 
ed through the corridors of a Wash- 
ington building last week to telegraph 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
the scoop-of-the-year in Iowa: News 
that U. S. payment of benefits for 
corn and hog control would bring 
$75,000,000 in cash to Iowa farmers, 
much of it ere Christmas. Manhattan 
knew these payments to Agriculture 
were but tinder to rekindle the fires 
in the furnace of national industry. 
Legacy. Conception of the magni- 
tude of this news was not slow in 
dawning on townspeople—and mer- 
chants!—in the Hawkeye state. It 
was as if a flesh and blood uncle (in- 
stead of a figurative Uncle Sam) had 
left a modest but substantial legacy 
in cash to each of Iowa’s 210,000 
farmers. The Register and Tribune was 
to bring this vital news.* 
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SILL 


Ding’s Famous Iowa Farmer 
Shopper. This influx of Uncle 


Sam’s gold made of every Iowan an 
immediate prospect for almost every 
variety of merchandise. Iowans be- 
gan to shop. (Iowa gets the lion’s 
share of the corn and hog payments; 
évery Iowan shares directly or in- 
directly in this spending power; and 
every advertiser in The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune will share in the 
inevitable wave of buying.) 

Primed Pump. Thus did Wash- 
ington prime the pump of American 
industry by pouring cash into the corn 
belt. But Iowa’s $75,000,000 is only 
a drop in the bucket to the augmented 
income and spending power it is aimed 
to create through higher prices... 
Alert Register and Tribune advertisers 
will meet this new spending power 
before it starts to town. 


*The Register and Tribune’s own Wash- 
ington bureau reported the details of the 
corn-hog program so much ahead of all 
other news sources? the dispatches were 
wired back to Washington immediately by 
packers to inform their lobbyists what the 
agricultural department had decided, 
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Freedom’s Birthday 

The morning of Oct. 29, 1733 found 
the village green at Eastchester, N. Y. 
humming with excited voices, sparkling 
with banners gold-emblazoned “Liberty 
and Law.” Voters of the district were 
out to elect a representative to the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. Fifty or so of them 
had shivered on the green since midnight 
because the High Sheriff, a puppet of 
tyrannical British Governor William 
Cosby, had failed to set an hour for the 
hustings. 

The High Sheriff did his rascally best 
to get the Governor’s candidate elected. 
When a viva voce vote showed most of 
the electors for Lewis Morris, whom Gov- 
ernor Cosby had deposed as Chief Justice 
of New York’s Supreme Court, the Sheriff 
demanded a poll. Against all precedent, 
he barred from voting 38 Quakers for 
refusing to “swear on the Book”’ to their 
eligibility. _ Nonetheless Lewis Morris 
won the day and the electors triumphantly 
“waited on their new representative to 
his lodging with trumpets sounding and 
violins.” 

Looking on hawk-eyed at all this was 
an earnest German-born New Yorker 
named John Peter Zenger. Onetime ap- 
prentice to Publisher William Bradford 
of New York City’s only newspaper, the 
New York Weekly Gazette, he had set 
himself up as a printer, though continuing 
to contribute occasionally to the Gazette. 
When William Bradford, numbed by of- 
ficial censorship, saw Printer Zenger’s 
frank account of the election he threw up 
his hands, refused to print it. John Peter 
Zenger forthwith started a newspaper of 
his own, the New York Weekly Journal, 
came out next week with a special broad- 
side describing the election. 

John Peter Zenger could set up his 
stories in type far better than he could 
write them. But to Governor Cosby the 
facts of corruption and tyranny revealed 
were as awkward as Zenger’s syntax. He 
had several numbers of the Journal pub- 
licly burned, threw John Peter Zenger 
into jail on a charge of seditious libel. 

Andrew Hamilton, the Clarence Dar- 
row of his day, came up from Philadelphia 
for the trial, serving without pay. Mind 
undimmed at nearly 80, he limped into 
court and offered to prove the truth of his 
client’s charges against Governor Cosby. 

“Government is a sacred thing,” cried 
the Court, barring his evidence. “The 
greater the truth, the greater the libel.” 
Darrow-like, Lawyer Hamilton turned to 
the jury. When he had finished talking 
to them they were convinced that the 
Press should be free to speak its mind 
about government officials within the lim- 
its of decency and truth. They set an 
historic precedent by adjudging John Peter 
Zenger not guilty. 

This week what is left of the old green 
of Eastchester (now part of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.) was to sound once more 
with orators, solemnly commemorating 
the 2ooth birthday of U. S. freedom of 
the Press. The honorary committee for 
the celebration included such famed news- 
paper names as Ado!ph Ochs. William 
Randolph Hearst, Ogden Reid, Karl A. 


Bickel, Frank B. Noyes, John C. Martin. 
Chief speaker was to be Publisher Robert 
Rutherford McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

To many a newspaperman it seemed 
last week that John Peter Zenger’s anni- 
versary could not have come at a more 
appropriate time. In Washington, NRA 
and newspaper representatives were still 
deadlocked over Sections 11 (free press) 
and 14 (open shop) of the proposed news- 
paper code. Throughout the land the 
Press rumbled and shrilled at the spectre 
of government licensing and union cen- 
sorship which it saw implied in NRA’s in- 
sistence on elimination of these sections. 
At the Inland Daily Press Association 
convention in Chicago last week Publisher 
McCormick and Secretary Edward H. 











Acme 
JAMES TRUE 


He confided too much. 


Harris of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association each pointed a fore- 
boding finger at Germany’s Press and at 
the cringing of U. S. Radio under the li- 
censing lash of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. Editor Philip Sidney Hanna 0! 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce shocked 
many a listener by the vehemence with 
which he cracked down on the New Deal. 

Cried Editor Hanna: “. . . Did any 0! 
you ever remotely think that the day 
might come when the Government would 
try to license newspapers as General John- 
son proposed? . . . General Johnson was 
quoted as saying last week that it was 
ghastly humor for a Wall Street publica 
tion to point out how NRA has failed in 
the small communities. If the day has 
come when it is ‘ghastly humor’ fer the 
Press to try to get the truth about the acts 
of its elected and appointed officials be 
fore the people, you just know that De- 
mocracy is on its way out and Fascism 8 
on its way in.... . 

“T fully expect government ownership 
of newspapers to be an issue in the 194° 
Presidential campaign if the New Dea! 
goes on unhindered. . . .’ . 

Meanwhile in Washington a torch 
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would-be martyrdom to government cen- 
sorship sputtered dismally out. James 
True is a white-haired, pince-nezzed news- 
man who has pattered apologetically in 
& out of Washington press conferences 
for many a year. Lately he gave up regu- 
lar correspondence for several trade jour- 
nals, began writing a “confidential news 
letter” called Industrial Control Reports. 
Last fortnight General Johnson charged 
James True with filling his letter with 
“Misinformation and sabotage” of NRA, 
barred him from future NRA press con- 
ferences (T1ME, Oct. 23). 

Editor True shouted “Censorship!” 
He said he would be at the General’s next 
conference anyway. Last week some 200 
excited newsmen saw him get no further 
than the door, despite a telegram from 
Grocery Trade News calling him its ac- 
credited correspondent. At the confer- 
ence General Johnson, looking calmer and 
neater than usual, denied any intention 
of censoring genuine press members, said 
he objected only to misrepresentation of 
NRA by “confidential” writers who got 
their information by posing as accredited 
representatives of newspapers or trade 
journals. That day the correspondents’ 
admissions committee barred James True 
from House & Senate press galleries. Next 
day the Business Paper Correspondents’ 
Committee dropped him from its rolls. 


——-¢ 


Newshawks’ Guild 

Fat, romantic Colyumist Heywood 
Broun of the New York World-Telesram 
likes to back lost causes, pat underdogs. 
Some two months ago he hatched a plan 
which looked like a sure loser—the form- 
ing of a New York newspapermen’s guild. 
He well knew the standard arguments 
against it. Out of many similar attempts 
inthe past, only those in Milwaukee and 
Scranton, Pa. had effectively survived. 
Publishers were hostile. Newsmen, espe- 
dally in New York, were too proud, too in- 
lividualistic, too footloose to sign lodge 
cards. But that was just the kind of set- 
up that Colyumist Broun likes. He began 
talking up the idea to his friends, holding 
meetings in his Manhattan penthouse. 
Last week in Manhattan a full-blown 
Newspaper Guild of New York* adopted 
aconstitution. It had the signed support 
ol 500 working newspaper men & women 
in the city, was going hard after member- 
ship. Any editorial worker (including 
photographers, librarians, cubs) on a daily 
leWspaper or recognized press association 
may join. The Guild is corresponding 
with similar groups in Philadelphia, Cleve- 
and, Duluth, St. Paul, El Paso, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Boston, Chi- 
‘ago and Honolulu, looks forward to a na- 
onal organization. Newspapermen do 
lot expect it to affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Purpose of the Guild is “to improve the 
onditions under which newspaper men 
id women work; to protect their rights 
collective action; to raise the stand- 
irds of Journalism, and for mutual help.” 
S immediate aim is to wedge four points 
nto the NRA newspaper publishers’ code: 
!) minimum wage; 2) 40-hr., 5-day week; 
3) dismissal notice; 4) standard NRA 
vision for collective bargaining, which 
Publishers want to “interpret.” 
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BOB DEAR, YOU MUST 
DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT YOUR BREATH 


WHY, | BOUGHT A 
MOUTH WASH ON 


SALE AND | GARGLE | 
TWICE A DAy ! 













THAT EXPLAINS IT, 
PLEASE GO AT ONCE 
}. AND TRY My 

PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC | 





_ — 
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GEE, | THOUGHT 
ONE KIND WAS AS | 
» GOOD AS ANOTHER } 
= 







Pepsodent Antiseptic 


assures a pure, sweet breath 


at 1/3 the cost! 


Pepsodent is 3 times more powerful than other leading 
mouth antiseptics. Hence it gives you 3 times greater 
protection — gives you 3 times more for your money. 


N almost every family—certainly in 

every group of friends—there is 
someone who is being fooled by ineffec- 
tive mouth antiseptics. It’s a friendly act 
to tell them about Pepsodent.. . how 
Pepsodent is three times as powerful 
as other leading mouth antiseptics— 
how, by adding water, you make it go 
three times as far and thus get three 
times as much for your money plus 
greater assurance of a pure, sweet breath. 


Two kinds of antiseptics 


Remember, there are really only two 
leading kinds of mouth antiseptics on 
the market. In one group is the mouth 
antiseptic that must be used full strength 
to be effective. In the other group is 
Pepsodent Antiseptic, utterly safe if used 
full strength, yet powerful enough to be 
diluted with two parts of water and s#i// 
Rill germs in less than 10seconds. 








Pepsodent Antiseptic 


Don’t fool yourself by diluting old- 
type antiseptics. The result is too impor- 
tant — whether fighting colds or un- 
pleasant breath. Choose the antiseptic 
that kills germs even when it is diluted. 
Insist on Pepsodent. Be sure! Be safe! 
Save money! 


COLDS! 


Clinical research reveals that Pepsodent 
Antiseptic is particularly effective in re- 
ducing the number and severity of com- 
mon colds. 


Some of the 50 different uses 
for this modern antiseptic 


Sore Throat Colds Cuts and 

Head Colds Abrasions 

Smoker's Throat Chapped Hands 

Bad Breath Dandruff 

Mouth Irritations Skin Irritations 

Irritations of the Checks Under-Arm 
Gums Perspiration Odor 

After Extractions “Athlete's Foot’’ 

After Shaving Tired, Aching Feet 

















The 


Health Code: 


Drink Water 
oftener and 
more of it. 


Drink only 
Pure Water— 
The purest 
obtainable. 


Use Pure Water 
in whatever 


You brew or mix. 


DRINK OR USE 






POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 















Youre Invited % 
HALLOWEEN 


S upper Nt 


and 


FRIED APPLES 


ie oncnett oS E 


What can be’ nore” appropriate 
for Halloween Festivities? The 
“Party” will applaud your choice 


OWIsS 


So Nice For Bridge Luncheons 
Late Suppers and Informal Parties 


JONES DAIRY FARM FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


Can Forget 


TEMPLAR SPHCILS 
After You Buy ‘Em 


Your pencil is a tool. If you want to 
think about your work rather than 
the tool be sure it’s a good one. A 
TEMPLAR Pencil is because we've 
done the thinking about it—made it 
of the finest lead and genuine 
Southern Red Cedar—-made it easy 
and economical to sharpen, long last- 
ing, smooth writing. Buy TEMPLAR 
Pencils for economy and satisfaction. 
Hexagon shape, yellow finish, 5 de- * 
grees, with eraser. 5c at your dealer's. 

Send for a sample. = ‘3 re 
RELIANCE PENCIL COMPANY ate a SE 
810 Broadway New York City = : 


emola 


Sagi OF PENCILS 
COKE at Pyour Dealers 
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Einstein to Princeton 


Fussy Frau Albert Einstein manages 
her fuzzy-crowned husband much as a hen 
does a bewildered chick. Worrying lately 
about his health, she wished to have him 
examined, was able to only by a trick: she 
got a doctor to show Dr. Einstein a 
sphygmomanometer. Inquisitive, he fiddled 
with it to see how it worked, had his 
blood pressure counted before he knew it. 
Examination showed Dr. Einstein no more 
unhealthy than the average sedentary 
person. But last fortnight, aboard the 
S. S. Westernland en route to the U. S., 
he felt unwell, was obliged to keep to his 
cabin one evening. When he reappeared 
next morning, visitors approached to ask 
questions. Dr. Einstein explored an egg, 
said nothing. Thereafter Frau Einstein 
had all she could do to shield him from 
strangers. 

So did officials of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton, N. J., whither 
the Einsteins were bound. When the 
Westernland entered New York Harbor it 
was met by a tugboat chartered by two of 
the Institute’s trustees, Lawyer Herbert 
Maass and Edgar S. Bamberger, retired 


| vice president of the famed Newark de- 








With them they had 
to get the Einsteins 
quietly off the ship. They had forgotten 
to bring an immigration officer. While 
they waited, news cameramen managed to 
snap the Einsteins—the Herr Doktor, be- 
wildered, trying to shield himself by 
waving his violin case, his wife resolutely 
crying: “No! No! No! No interviews!” 
At length the Einsteins climbed into the 
tug, chuffed off to the Battery where an 
automobile waited to take them to Prince- 
ton. Meanwhile, on the Westernland’s 
pier, orchid-raising Lawyer Samuel Unter- 
myer stood with a bouquet of his blooms 
head of a welcoming committee ap- 
pointed by bumbling Mayor John Patrick 
O’Brien. 

At Princeton a small, 
house had been leased for the Einsteins, 
near the homes of the late Grover Cleve- 
land, Woodrow Wilson, Henry van Dyke 
and John Grier Hibben. First thing Dr. 
Einstein did was stroll hatless down 
Printeton’s Nassau (main) St., enter a 
5¢-&-10¢ store to buy a comb and scissors. 
Then he bought two newspapers, listened 
attentively and smoked his pipe while his 
associate, Dr. Walther Mayer, translated 
the news aloud. Next morning the Press 
assembled, at the invitation of Princeton's 
publicity department, for photographs. At 
length it was announced that Dr. Einstein 
could not be induced to appear. Later he 
changed his mind, let three cameramen 
photograph him. 

The $5,000,000 Institute (given by two 
of the Bamberger family) had already 
opened three weeks ago, with three pro- 
fessors, three assistants and 16 students. 
Organized and directed by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, it is the loftiest-browed of all 
U. S. institutions, open only to highly- 
qualified Ph. D.-possessors. Tuition costs 
a mere $100 for the six-month year. 
Princeton has loaned its new Henry Bur- 
chard Fine Mathematical Hall, a Gothic 
building one of whose leaded windows 


partment store. 
customs inspector, 


as 


brown-shingled 


records Einstein’s relativity formula and | 


whose common-room fireplace bears the | 


Einstein adage: “God is clever, but not 
malicious.” Princeton University and 
the Institute collaborate as much as pos. 
sible, such as in conducting a Mathematics 
Club and in issuing the Annals of Mathe. 
matics. Some day the Institute will take 
political science and economics in its 











Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN 


He will explain spinors. 


stride. Last year it gave a seminar under 
able Professor Oswald Veblen. The prin- 
cipal subjects studied were: “The relation 
of generalized projective geometry to clas- 
sical projective geometry, projective rel- 
ativity, the theory of spinors,* conformal 
geometry and its relation to unitary field 
theory.” This year, with the Institute ol- 
ficially opened, the Veblen seminar’s range 
is to be widened, with Hungarian Professor 
John von Neumann as extra teacher. Dr. 
Einstein will discuss the theory of spinors 
and their application to field theory. Dr. 
Mayer will lead an advanced seminar. 
Professor James Waddell Alexander will 
lecture on combinatorial analysis situs, 
hold seminars on the applications of al 
gebra and group theory to topology. 


S 








Librarians in Chicago 

Last week Chicago had one of its 
quietest gatherings of the year in the con- 
ventions of the American Library Ass0- 
ciation (1,000 delegates) and the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associa- 
tions (2,000). The librarians tiptoed about 
the Hotel Stevens, lunched and dined, 
visited the Century of Progress, listened 
to speeches. A featured guest at the con- 
ventions was Hervey Allen, whose Anthon) 
Adverse is so much in demand that some 
librarians regard it as blight rather than 
blessing. Author Allen said he rejoiced 
in the quiet of libraries, deplored the fact 
that some show motion pictures. 438 


*Spinor = an equation descriptive of the whit 
ing of a mass. 
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was argued by English Professor Howard 
Mumford Jones of the University of 
Michigan, who urged rooms where readers 
could burst into “loud guffaws,” rather 
than those “suggestive of a general funeral 
establishment.” 

Asurvey made public at the conventions 
indicated 43,890,548 persons in the U. S. 
—38% of the populace—are without 
library service of any sort. Most book- 
less state: Arkansas. The South has the 
fewest libraries, New England the most. 
A big city like Chicago or New York, 
librarians agree, should have one and one- 
half books per resident; a city with 10,000 
to 200,000 population should have two; 
smaller towns three. To pay for them, 
libraries should get at least $1 per capita 
per year. 

The prison libraries section of the 
Association was told by Miss E. Kathleen 
Jones of Massachusetts that the books 
most in demand among prisoners are W. 
B. Gibson’s Houdini’s Escapes and a 
symposium on Five Hundred Criminal 
Careers. 

Book circulation has increased 40% in 
the past three years, with between 4,000,- 
900 and 5,000,000 new library-users. More 
young people than old, more uneducated 
than educated people use libraries. Aliens 
read more seriously than the U. S.-born. 
Librarians like to guide the young in read- 
ing, take credit for having weaned them 
fom Horatio Alger. But, said Editor 
Frederic G. Melcher of The Publisher’s 
Weekly, “Young people resent their 
parents’ intimation that they don’t know 
good reading when they see it.” 

The librarians scanned with interest a 
sace-saving bound volume of the New 
York Times, printed on rag-paper with 
type so small that a reading glass is 
necessary. They heard from Eastman 
Kodak Co. of a method of photographing 
ight full-size newspaper pages on a strip 
of film 12 in. by 12 in. 

The monks of the Middle Ages, work- 
ing over Greek and Roman manuscripts, 
made possible the rise of modern Europe; 
the librarians who preserved such docu- 
ments as Ptolemy’s theory of the ro- 
tundity of the earth made possible the 
discovery of America. So, in Chicago 
lat week, recalled Monsignor Eugéne 
Tisserant, the jovial, brown-bearded li- 
brarian of the Vatican. Librarian Tis- 
serant told interviewers that the wing of 
the library which collapsed in 1931, now 
rebuilt, is the most modern in Europe, 
with all-steel stacks. Associated with the 
Vatican library since 1908, he remarked 
calmly that recataloguing its 500,000 
volumes, a job to be undertaken with the 
telp of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
temational Peace, will take 4o years. 
librarian Tisserant enjoys fine brandies, 
peaks 16 tongues, takes in his stride such 
asks as rewriting in good French a 
scholarly work written in North Africa in 
nad French by a German priest. 

peice 

Discovery-of-the-Week 
_ADr. Keith MacKane, researching pro- 
loundly as is the wont of inmates of Co- 
lumbia University’s Teachers College, 
tested and compared the intelligence of 
130 deaf and 130 normal children in New 
York City schools. Last week he an- 
nounced: “There is. . . a superiority of 
‘he hearing children over the deaf.” 
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HE thermometer is right. The tem- 

perature is certainly high enough. 
But the air is too dry. The humidity is 
too low for comfort and health. 

The Taylor Humidiguide will tell at a 
glance what the relative humidity in 
your home is. No matter how you hu- 
midify indoor air, you need this accurate 
instrument to tell what the -moisture- 
content is. The presence of the Taylor 
Thermometer on the Humidiguide en- 
ables you to maintain the relation be- 
tween temperature and humidity en- 
dorsed by leading health authorities as 
ideal for the comfort of your family 
and guests. 

Why deprive yourself of this additional 
comfort which costs so little to have? 
Your Taylor dealer will be glad to show 
you this Humidiguide along with the 
complete line of Taylor indoor, cooking, 
and fever thermometers. 


FREE — “Temperature —Its Relation to 
Health and Comfort,” helpful 
and instructive booklet telling 
how temperature and humidity 
affect family health, sent free 
if you address Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, 
New York, or Toronto, Canada. 





I'D TELL YOU IF 
| WERE IN THE ROOM 


TAYLOR HUMIDIGUIDE, Hamp- 
ton model, No. 5538. Shows air con- 
dition at a glance—humidity with 
hygrometer, temperature with ther- 
mometer. Ebony finished case 6’’x 4” 
with chrome highlights. Price $5.00. 


TAYLOR WALL THERMOMETER 
—DeLuxe model in modern style, 7 
inches overall, choice of 3 two-tone 
finishes—Blue, Brown, or Red—in- 
door temperature range, red Perma- 
color tube. No. 5107. Price $2.00. 


NEW TAYLOR HUMIDIFIER—This latest 


Taylor development evaporates sufficient mois- 


ture to supply the proper relative humidity for an 


average-sized room. Designed for use over warm- 
air outlets or on top of radiators. Takes up little 
room. Made of non-corrosive metal, with specially 
woven wick. Complete, only $9.00. Write to us 
direct for complete information. 





INSTRUMENTS 


IN INDUSTRY, other types for indicating, recording 
and controlling temperature, pressure and humidity, 


TIME 


MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 


HE BLUE EAGLE is restoring purchas- 
, power. It is providing greater 
leisure through shorter working hours. 
It is eliminating destructive trade 
practices ... But there’s one thing the 
Blue Eagle can NOT do. It can’t sell 
your goods. The business your company 
enjoys in the new deal depends en- 
tirely on your own policies— your own 
practices—and most of all, your own 


products ... Today’s buyers know the 


THERE’S ONE THING THAT 


THE BLUE EAGLE CAN NOT DO 


value of the dollar. They insist upon 
greater durability—more attractiveness 
—better service from the products 
they buy... That is why manufac- 
turers of hundreds of articles have 
turned to Enduro—Republic’s perfected 
stainless steel. It is a sales builder... 
And you will find Republic repre- 
sentatives ready to help you in the 
improvement of your present products 


—or in the development of new ones. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


= 4 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





U, §. Revelations 

The curiosity of the U. S. Government 
about business, long overflowing, last week 
seemed about to burst the last innermost 
of business privacy. The number of 
major Government investigations simul- 
taneously descending on business broke 
all records. 

Brokers. Besides its investigation of 
\anhattan’s Chase National Bank and its 
vestigation of Associated Gas & Electric 
(o, already afoot, the Senate Committee 
wened still another investigation. In- 
quisitor Ferdinand Pecora sent the New 
York Stock Exchange a questionnaire so 
ahaustive that it would have required 
practically a complete audit of the books 
if all the Exchange’s members, a study 
i some 10,000,000 accounts of customers 
vith brokers. The Exchange refused to 
wmswer, saying it had no authority to 
gather such information. Promptly a 
dozen prominent brokers were summoned 
0) Washington for questioning and In- 
qisitor Pecora threatened to subpoena 
il 1,375 members. The brokers went, 
ld the committee that it would cost 
900,000 to examine their records for 
il the data requested, offered to answer 
imore reasonable questionnaire confined 
io larger accounts, not requiring a com- 
pete re-audit of books for the last five 
years. Relenting, Mr. Pecora prepared 
ww questionnaires to send to all 1,375 
members. 

Stock Exchange. Meantime the Presi- 
dnt hid under way his own investigation 
ithe New York Stock Exchange—an in- 
wstigation conducted by a committee con- 
sstiag of Professor John Dickinson, As- 
sstant Secretary of Commerce, Under- 
ecretary of the Treasury Dean Acheson, 
braintruster Adolf Augustus Berle Jr., and 
Arthur Dean of the law firm of Sullivan 
(Cromwell. Their purpose: not to drag 
vandal to public view but to see how the 
ixchange’s merits balance its demerits, 
lorecommend under what form it should 
teallowed to continue to exist. 

Salaries. The Federal Trade Commis- 
‘ion last week began sending out question- 
taltes to all companies whose capital or 
assets exceed $1,000,000 and whose shares 
re listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change or New York Curb. The question- 
uites require information on all salaries 
aid compensation paid to officers and di- 
ectors during the last five years. Already 
tte Government has this information on 
sonal income tax returns. Evident 
purpose of the Trade Commission’s in- 
uty, authorized by resolution at the 
Secial session of Congress, is to make 
aries of all important executives public, 
ethaps lead to regulation of salaries such 
the limit of $60,000 placed on railroad 
iesidents by Railroad Dictator Eastman. 
Bankruptcy, A committee of the House 
Representatives investigating bank- 
uptcy practices last week got under way 
1 Manhattan with an investigation of 
wing Trust Co. which since 1929 has 
Xen appointed a standing receiver in 
tanktuptey in cases arising in the Federal 
Courts of the Southern District of New 
York, Representative Celler of New York, 
“iting out to prove this “monopoly,” 


found that since its appointment Irving 
Trust has paid $3,486,000 in legal fees to 
361 lawyers for handling 4,419 bankruptcy 
cases, that the firm of Cravath, deGers- 
dorff, Swaine & Wood got most ($409,000 
for handling eleven cases); that four firms 
got over $1,000,000 of the total; that the 
bank holds $21,000,000 deposits for bank- 
rupts in liquidation. Irving Trust as 
trustee for certain bankrupts filed claims 
of $778,000,000 against itself as trustee 
for other bankrupts. 

Judge John Clark Knox, senior member 
of U. S. District Court, testified that the 
conditions of bankruptcy administration 
before the Irving Trust’s appointment 
were corrupt and disgraceful, “had given 
the court a black eye,” that the judges had 
asked the Irving Trust to become stand- 
ing receiver “as a public service,” that 
while the new system might not be perfect, 
Irving Trust had done a good job, ended 
a racket. 


Senate Revelations 5:1 

The Senate Committee on Banking & 
Currency last week began the fifth chap- 
ter of its own book of revelations, a chap- 
ter which impertinent wags called “Mr. 





Mr. Baker sold this interest—15,000 
shares for a price of $11,000,000—to 
bright young Mr. Wiggin & associates. 
Thus the Chase became Mr. Wiggin’s 
bank, and it remained so practically until 
last January. 

The formation of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1914 took away from the Chase 
some of its job as a bank for bankers, but 
Mr. Wiggin was already off on a new tack 
—building up the Chase as a great com- 
mercial bank. It grew, partly by merger, 
to be the biggest bank in the U. S. Mr. 
Wiggin was never thrown off his great 
ground-covering stride. His bank was not 
rated an archly conservative institution— 
no bank which grew so fast could 
but it was an immensely successful (i. e. 
well run) commercial bank with a finger 
in many deep-dish pies. Mr. Wiggin 
(with his family) was its biggest stock- 
holder, he ran it in person, and conse- 
quently he rated by some standards at 
least the title of No. 1 U. S. banker. 

During the booming 1920’s strapping, 
crisp-haired Charles E. Mitchell enlarged 
the National City Bank by mergers until, 
for a short time, it was bigger than the 
Chase. In 1930 Mr. Wiggin put an end 
to that by merging the Chase with Equi- 
table Trust in which the Rockefellers were 
heavy stockholders. Thereafter Mr. Wig- 
gin was no longer the Chase’s biggest 


be— 


Acme 


Biccest BANKERS ALDRICH & WIGGIN 


The Chase has changed its ways. 


Wiggin and the Chase National Cabbage 
Patch.” The particular efforts of Mr. 
Pecora were first directed to finding out 
what ravages the blight of Depression had 
wreaked in the cabbage patch and how 
many cabbages had constituted Mr. Wig- 
gin’s perquisite as head gardener. 

When Albert Henry Wiggin sat down, 
the witness chair held the biggest load of 
banking ability which it had supported 
since the days when J. P. Morgan and 
certain of his partners occupied it. When 
Mr. Wiggin was a New England boy of 
17 he became a bank clerk. When he was 
23 he became an assistant bank examiner. 
When he was 29 he became vice president 
of a bank in Boston. In 1904 at 36 he 
joined Manhattan’s Chase National as 
vice president. Seven years later he be- 
came its president. At that time it had 
$5,000,000 capital, $5,000,000 surplus, 
$100,000,000 deposits. In those days the 
Chase was a bankers’ bank, and George 
F. Baker’s First National owned a con- 
trolling interest in it. Two years later 


stockholder*—that title had passed to 
John D. Rockefeller Jr.—but the Rocke- 
fellers were content to leave him in com- 
mand. At that time Mr. Wiggin ruled a 
bigger bank than any American before or 
since: a bank with $148,000,000 each of 
capital and surplus, with over $2,000,000,- 
ooo in deposits. Days of trouble followed. 
Some of Mr. Wiggin’s banking clients 
(Pynchon & Co., Fox Film, German debt- 
ors, etc.) had their share of it. Result: 
the gossip in the market place was not 
pleasant for Chase officials to listen to. 
Time came when the Rockefellers felt ap- 
parently that the Chase should be run in 
a far different way. Winthrop Williams 
Aldrich, Rockefeller brother-in-law, who 
had been president of Equitable, became 
chairman of Chase. Mr. Wiggin retired, 
aged 64, not broke like some others, but 


as one who had kept the rewards of his 

*Mr. Wiggin 
67,000 shares of 
50,000 shares additional—a 
$33,000,000. 


holds 
family 
worth 


testified that he now 
the bank’s stock, his 
total once 
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labors, as a very rich man—an achieve- About these salaries and bonuses Mr. agement of the bank. . . . Very probably 
ment which in these days the financial Pecora began to ask questions: if I were still senior officer of the bank ] 
community regards as something of a Q. Who had fixed the amount of Mr. might have done just what Mr. Aldrich 
credit to anyone. Wiggin’s compensation? has recommended. I do not know. Up to 
How to Retire Rich. This achieve- A, His fellow officers. “And I helped the time I left the bank I did not think 
. ‘ to fix theirs,’ added Mr. Wiggin. that it was necessary... . 
ment was last week seized upon by In-  ;, : a F "e : Ra's 
nt x . vie _. We all sat together. Q. What services had Mr. Wiggin 
quisitor Pecora and laid open for exami- : ae : . , ae : - 
: s 2 : ‘ . Q. Who had fixed the bonuses paid by rendered for his $100,000 retirement s)- 
nation of its ethics. During Depression sles hee 06 heen? ary? 
ce ee eee or wat A. Mr. Wiggin had fixed the bonuses, A. “I think I am a direct influence in 
I ) Be a) his own bonus excepted. “What usually holding a very large business for the 
gone booming along, had actually been 1 deiatioatlil shale Che eaten : S Gan” Se cee, Sel ee 2 ; 
raised in 1930 and 1931: appened was that my associates suggeste ank. le always had the interest of 
ri the amount, and I cut it down. the bank “very much to the front,” and 
1928—$175,000 plus $100,000 bonus Q. He had not been charged when the _ partly due to his efforts the Chase’s as. 
1929—$175,000 plus $100,000 bonus bank lost money—the bonus system only _ sets tied up in Germany had been reduced 
1930—$218,750 plus $75,000 bonus worked one way? from $100,000,000 to less than $yo- 
1931—$250,000, no bonus A. (Mr. Wiggin smiling faintly) 000,000. 
1932—$220,300, no bonus “Yes.” Q. Was he aware that the time when 
At the time of his retirement in 1933, Q. How had his retirement pension of his $100,000 a year salary was voted that 
his salary from the bank was at the rate of | $100,000 been fixed? the Chase bank and its securities affiliate 
$202,500. He was voted a pension of A. It had been voted by the executive had had hundreds of millions of dollars 
$100,000 a year for life. committee and approved by the board of _ in losses. 
In addition in recent years he also re- directors in a resolution proposed by A. “I know that the losses have been 
ceived salaries from: Frederick H. Ecker (president of Metro- very large . . . but I cannot give the fig. 
American Locomotive, $300 a month  politan Life Insurance Co.) “to discharge ure off-hand.” j 
American Sugar Refining, $300 a month in some measure the obligation of the Arithmetic for Stockholders. Mr 
Armour & Co. (now nothing), previ- bank’ and because Mr. Wiggin’s advice Wiggin, good-natured, sure that he had not 
ously $1,000 a month, still earlier $40,000 would continue to be available to the been overpaid, lost some of his good hu- 
a year bank’s officers. Mr. Wiggin had suggested mor when questioned about Chase Secur- 
American Express (formerly) $3,000 a the amount. ities Corp. Mr. Pecora made him admit 
year Q. Had his proposal aroused opposi- figure by figure that the company (which 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit (for- tion? ; sold $6,000,000,000 of securities, 5.68% § The differ 
merly) $20,000 a year A. “On the contrary, enthusiasm.” of which went into default) had to re- J gars is s 
International Paper, about $2,000 Q. Had he advised the dissolution of serve for losses 77% ($120,000.000) of rebensik 
Stone & Webster (formerly ) $1,500 the bank's security affiliate and dropping its aggregate capital and earnings since ha Self-f 
Underwood Elliott Fisher, about $2,000 the securities business? 1917. To Mr. Pecora’s charge that the 9. 
Western Union Telegraph, about $3.000 A. He had not been consulted. He had company’s reports to stockholders* had J” 
Finance Co. of Great Britain & Amer- approved the action by proxy. “I am ab- hidden losses Mr. Wiggin entered denials. § “°Y™E" 
ica (formerly) about $5,000 solutely in favor of backing up the man- Mr. Pecora gave him the company’s te- 
ports for 1930 and 1931, asked him to 
calculate upon the spot. His face grov- 


W WH E R E A L L f G H E n y S T E E LS A R 7 U S E D ing red, Mr. Wiggin calculated. His an- 5-BE A | 


ing new ¢ 





swer was wrong by $1,000,000. 
“hy ot fa, i Pools. Most reddening to Mr. Wig- 
ey be gin’s face were Mr. Pecora’s inquiries 
about pools in Chase’s stock. Half a 
dozen pools, operated by a subsidiary of 
Chase Securities Corp. and various brokers 
in the years from 1927 to 1930, had 
traded in hundreds of thousands of shares 
of Chase Bank stock. During one pod ; 
the shares rose from $483 to $800. HeoRoyale $1 
“Was that not a scheme for ‘churning | **shifterste 

the market?’ ” demanded Mr. Pecora. 

Mr. Wiggin: I think the market was a | 48k a Sel: 
God-given market. g0 back t 
Senator Couzens: That is a new one. extra driv 
Senator Adams: Are you sure as to the | The geig 
source! 


ALLEGHENY METAL 4p. | Mr. Wiggin: No si. <<. 


. ievolvi 
One pool, run in the God-given market olving 


D IA P H RA G M Ss actuate the Z of the summer of 1929, was used jointly wear, Th 


. “ by the securities company’s subsidiary and going up 
automatic pressure locking doors by Shermar Corp..+ the Wiggin family latigue of 


holding company, to sell holdings of Chase all driving 


e e 7 
of the American Sterilizer a stock. It sold over 50,000 shares of Ye 
“ae ‘ rs “ky "es anc 
Just as these electrically heated Dressing Sterilizers assure Ne oo : neg vt Lage gr a 
the last word in modern asepsis, so do the remarkable a ee 8 Cen Se ee 
physical properties of stainless, unrusting ALLEGHENY 
Metal Diaphragms assure never failing action to its *Stock of the bank and the securities com 
ALLEGHENY automatic pressure locking doors. ALLEGHENY pany was held share for share by the same 


. . f > ; stockholders. At one time stock certificates 0! 
PRODUCTS METAL is the modern alloy,—its uses are legion. both companies were both printed on the same 
SHEETS: For Automobile , 


Bodies, Metallic Furniture, sheet of paper. a 
Deep Drawing tNamed for Mr. Wiggin’s daughter Marjont 
ALLEGHENY METAL and her husband Sherburne Prescott. Other 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS Wiggin family holding companies: Murlyn 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. (named for Mr. Wiggin’s other daughter, 
STEEL CASTINGS Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities... Stocks carrried by Muriel, and her husband Lynde Selden), Met- 
SEAMLESS TUBING JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES field (for the Massachusetts town where Mr. 
BOILER TUBES Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Wiggin was born), Greenwich (for his summer 


PIPE Boston, Philadelphia and Jersey City . .. Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden home at Greenwich, Conn.), Selcott (for the 
Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles last names of his two sons-in-law). 
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ITS SAFER TO DRIVE 
WITHOUT SHIFTING GEARS 


REO SELF: SHIFTER 


imunwses UUM WICLEVS 
woltons. 1th ding 


tnfinilely COMP 


The difference between shifting gears and NOT shifting 
gars is So vast and so startling that it’s simply incom- 
prehensible to anyone who has yet to take his first drive 
ina Self-Shifting Reo. Sitting at the wheel of this amaz- 
ing new car gives youa sense of security—relaxation— 
ejoyment—that you never experienced inan automobile! 


heoRoyale $1745 and up 
Set-Shifter Std. Equipment 


Ask a Self-Shifter owner! Ask him if he would care to 
g0 back to old-style shifting—especially now that the 
extra driving hazards of winter are so near. 


The Self-Shifter simplifies everything from starting to 
steering. Saves both driver and motor. There are no 
evolving idle gears, hence complete silence and less 
wear, The Self-Shifter makes it easier to control a car 
ging up or down icy hills. It eliminates the fuss and 
fatigue of incessant shifting in traffic. In any situation, 
il driving is much safer because it is 


STANDARD SEDAN 
AT FACTORY 


Deaneiare LEVER 


oe Flying Cloud Standard 
“ti. Sedan with Self-Shifter 
much simpler. Try a drive without shifting gears. Ex- 
perience for yourself the magic of the Self-Shifting Reo! 


The Reo Flying Cloud is now selling at the lowest price in Reo 
history. Comparable in size, appearance and performance with 
$1500 cars. Over 3500 lbs. road weight—Famous Reo Flying 
Cloud 6 cyl. engine—7 bearing crankshaft—Chrome nickel block 
Lo-ex pistons—many other quality features. 


WRITE today for copy of ‘‘Proof’’— Interesting 
booklet containing enthusiastic comments from 
satisfied Reo Self-Shifter owners everywhere. 


No Gear Shift Lever to Hurdle 
Easy Exit From Curb Side 


REO SELF-SHIFTER OPERATION IS SIMPLICITY ITSELF 


©The REO SELF-SHIFTER does 
automatically what drivers are 
otherwise required to do by 
hand with a gearshift lever. 
®There are no new driving 
habits to acquire. 

®No levers—no mysterious but- 
tons. 


®No action or effort on the driv- 
er’s part. 


®As the car’s speed increases, it 
automatically changes to high. 


®As the speed decreases, it 
automatically changes back toa 
lower ratio. 


EXCLUSIVE—REO SELF-SHIFTER-—PATENTED 
All prices f.o.b. Lansing, plus tax. Special equipment “—-- 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


LANSING—TORONTO 
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Ao Iron Fireman 
engineer can supply 
facts about your firing 
costs and results that 





If you pay fuel bills for a business or 
home, ask for free heating cost survey 
of your boiler or furnace room. Iron 
Fireman automatic coal firing cuts fuel 
costs 15% to 50%, reduces firing room labor costs, 


eliminates smoke nuisance, maintains steady, even 
heat or power. Ask for this free engineering service. 
Catalog on request. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Factories: Portland, Cleve- 
land, Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 








from operations. No crime did the in- 
vestigators attempt to fasten on Mr. Wig- 


gin but the committee’s efforts seemed 
bent on accusing him of a deadly sin: 
greed. 

Cuba. Most of the _ investigation’s 


fifth chapter of revelations was about Mr. 
Wiggin rather than his bank, but the bank 
—and Mr. Aldrich—came into it strongly 
on the subject of loans to Cuba. In a 
secret session of the committee Mr. Ald- 
rich, who was not a Chase official when 
the loans were made, strongly urged that 
the subject be pigeon-holed in view of ‘the 
seething Cuban situation. It might lead to 
more bloodshed. His request leaked out 
and a Washington newspaper reported 
that “Wall Street influences” were trying 
to keep the Senators from their work. 
Mr. Aldrich, visibly agitated, demanded 
a prompt and thorough-going investigation 
of all Chase's Cuban deals, to clear the 
air. He demanded so insistently that Sen- 
ator Fletcher banged the table with his 
fist: “We will do as we please about it, 
Mr. Aldrich.” Flustered Mr. Aldrich 
murmured: “I’m sure you will.” 

But Mr. Aldrich managed to say that 
of the $80,000,000 loaned by Chase to 
Cuba nearly $20,000,000 had been repaid 
and interest was being paid on the rest. 
Every bit of $80,000.000 had been paid to 
contractors (for construction of the new 
Cuban Capitol and of a highway the length 
of the island) on work certificates ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Public Works. 
Not a cent had been paid to ex-President 
Machado or other officials. Later Chase 
Vice President Shepard Morgan admitted 
that General Enoch. Crowder, then U. S. 








A Quarter Million 
Security Holders 


EGISTERED holders of Asso- 
Re cise securities totalled 
253,634 on July 1, 1933. This is a 
gain of 16,519 since January 1, 
1932. 

Holders overseas, excluding 
United States Possessions, are 
10,268. They are found in 31 
countries and their dependencies. 


118.116 Customer 
Seeurity Holders 


Investors who are also customers 
using services supplied by Asso- 
ciated operating companies number 
118,116. This is a gain of 13,081 over 
the total reported January 1, 1932. 

Investors falling within the class 
of trust institutions, including 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


NEW YORK 


61 BROADWAY 





NUMBER OF SECURITY HOLDERS 


192 1——_1 48 
1922 150 
1923 702 
1924——6,000 
1925—38,000 
1926—41,000 
1927 —56,537 
1928 —66,263 
1929—190,139 
1930—213,278 
1931—237,115 
254,784) 
253,634 


1910—42 
1911—46 
1912—47 
1913—100 
1914—107 
1915—118 
1916-145 
1917—81 
1918-115 
1919-127 
1920-121 
1932 
*1933 




























































































1924 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32°33 
# July 1, 1933 


banks, trust companies, insurance 
companies, investment funds, and 
churches, totalled 9,229 on July 1, a 
gain of 1,997 during the previous 
eighteen months. 








Ambassador to Cuba, had given “a horse. 
back opinion that the $100,000,000 project 
would be in violation of the Platt Amend- 
ment” and that he had “threatened imme. 
diate protest to the State Department,” 
This particular loan was never made, but 
not long afterwards while ex-President 
Machado’s son-in-law was a Chase ney- 
business man in Havana on a salary of 
$19,000 a year, other loans were made, 
It was also learned that a former business 
associate of ex-President Machado had 
been paid $55.000 for his services in con: 
nection with Chase loans. 


—-<« 


Goodyear Damned 

It looked last week as if Harvey Samuel 
Firestone had acquired a new spear for 
his running joust with the mail-order tire, 
To Harvey Firestone, an embattled in- 
dividualist, all the woes of the rubber 


| 


| : 
| 





Acme 
Paut WEEKS LITCHFIELD 
The U.S. substituted for Harvey Firestone. 


world are compressed in the cheap tires 
which his three big competitors—Good- 
year, Goodrich and U. S. Rubber—manu- 
facture but which the mail-order houses 
(and a few chainstores) sell under theit 
own brand name (Time, April 10). Harvey 
Firestone’s spears in the past have been 
price-cuts and letters to his stockholders 
impaling his Akron neighbors. This time 
the spear-thrower was the U. S. Govern 
ment. The Federal Trade Commission las! 
week charged that Goodyear, world’s big: 
gest tiremaker, has been enjoying an Ul: 
holy relationship with Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., biggest U. S. mail-order house. Said 
the Commission: 

“Respondent [Goodyear] has 
May, 1926, discriminated in price . -: 
between the different purchasers ol 1 
products by giving and allowing Seals 
Roebuck & Co. a lower price . . . thal 
purchasers competitively engaged in sw’ 
line of commerce, and also by giving an¢ 
allowing Sears, Roebuck & Co. certall 
secret rebates or discounts . . . in the 
form of cash and valuable stock bonuses 

“This discrimination in price has 1 
been made . on account of difference 
in grade, quality, or quantity ..- 2 

in the cost of selling or transporte 


since 
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tion... nor... in good faith to meet 
competition.” 

To polish off its damnation of Goodyear, 
the Commission invoked the Clayton anti- 
trust act, charging that the alleged dis- 
crimination “tends to create a monopoly” 
in the making and selling of tires. 

Goodyear’s President Paul Weeks Litch- 
field was not particularly alarmed by the 
Commission’s complaint. ‘The manufac- 
ture of special brand merchandise for large 
distributors is a common practice in most 
lines of manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing.” he remarked. “However, this Good- 
year-Sears contract has for several years 
been the subject of a great deal of pub- 
licity and the objective of an anti-mail- 
order campaign directed at our dealer 
organization. We welcome this opportu- 
nity to have the facts aired and settled 
once and for all. ... When the case 
comes up for hearing we expect to prove 
that no law has been violated and that our 
stockholders, our dealers and thousands of 
employes directly engaged in production 
of Sears’ tires have been greatly bene- 
fited.” 

Meantime as tiremakers labored with 
their code in Washington, Akron chuckled: 
If Harvey Firestone had not actually 


sicked the Government on Goodyear, for | 


once at least he would find no fault with 
Government policing of Business. 


satis 
National Life Crash 

Biggest insurance crash of the Depres- 
sion was Missouri State Life with nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of policies in force. Sec- 
ond biggest until last week was Illinois 
life. Then, with $55,000,000 of assets and 
neatly $200,000,000 of policies in force, 
National Life Insurance Co. of the U. S. 
A* was placed in the hands of a receiver 
at the request of Illinois’ Superintendent 
of Insurance Ernest Palmer. 

As in the case of Illinois Life, insur- 
ance men blamed the State’s inadequate 
ws for the failure. But the immediate 
cause was poor financial management. 
Among National Life’s assets was a huge 
block of Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust stock—11,050 shares carried 
on the books at $336 a share, now selling 
lor $25 (Time, Oct. 23). Shrinkage in 
this stock alone had more than wiped out 
National Life’s capital, surplus and con- 
lingency fund. Observers were quick to 
point out, however, that if National Life 
had not paid a 100% dividend in 1929 and 
{0% in 1930 (total: $3,000,000), had not 
paid its chairman and its president $84,000 
eich annually (until this year when Su- 
perintendent Palmer made them take a 
tut to $12,000), National Life would 
probably have survived even its stagger- 
ing investment losses. 

Largest life company in Illinois and the 
ily life company in the U. S. originally 
organized under a special act of Congress 
(1868). National is a stock company al- 
Most entirely owned by Chairman Albert 
M. Johnson & family. Superintendent Pal- 
mer announced last week that either new 
aapital would be obtained for a reorganiza- 


Yon or the policies turned over to an- 
other company, 

an ) 

Fi 

F “s to be confused with rock-sound Na- 
onal Life Insurance Co. of Montpelier, Vt., 


One i. @ . 
Cay Whose founders was Statesman Henry 














. « Well, Inspector, it was a lucky thing 


for us that we shut that engine dowa when you 


requested it. Our master mechanic says that if you 
hadn’t found the crack in the shaft, there’s no tell- 


ing how soon it might have wrecked everything”. 


HE Works Manager of a 

textile mill was speaking to 
a ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ inspector. A 
few days earlier the inspector had gone 
to the mill to examine several pieces of 
power equipment. He had not planned 
to inspect the huge main engine that day, 
but as he entered the engine room he 
noticed something in the behavior to the 
engine’s 30-ton, rope-drive flywheel 
that aroused his suspicion. 

At his request the engine was shut 
down. Then he crawled up underneath 
the 16-inch shaft to where it entered the 
wheel hub, cleaned the surface with acid 
and emery cloth. He was looking for 
cracks. Finally he found one, barely dis- 
cernible to his eyes. It lay close to the 
hub, and one end ran back out of sight. 

From experience he knew that under- 
neath the hub that crack was probably 
more serious, and that if so, the wheel’s 
eccentric behavior needed no further 
explanation. He was right, for when the 
hidden portion of the shaft was exposed, 
there was a deep crack extending almost 
three-quarters of the way around it. 

The inspector who saved this engine 
is one of ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’s’ power 
plant specialists. Finding the things that 
may cause disaster is their daily work. 
They are trained to it by an engineering 


organization that for 67 years has devoted 
its attention to studying the problem of 
safeguarding power machinery. 

The way in which ‘Hartford Steam 
Boiler’ can protect you by its insurance, 
and the effort of its engineers and in- 
spectors to reduce the probability of ac- 
cidents to your power equipment, will be 
explained gladly by your agent or broker. 
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Engineering Insurance covers 
loss from explosion of: 


BOILERS (Power, Heating) 
PRESSURE VESSELS 
and breakdown of: 
ENGINES and TURBINES 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
REFRIGERATING 
EQUIPMENT 


In addition to covering direct 
damage, this form of insurance 
may be written for indirect 
losses, such as stoppage of income 
and spoilage of materials. 


Tue Hartrorp Steam Bouter 


Comynovey 


HARTFORD @ CONNECTICUT 


Insurance Brokers and Agents will explain the worth of this Company’s Inspection and Insurance 
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IF YOU MIX 'EM 


YOU GOT TO STIR 'EM 
—BUT NOT WITH A SPOON 


The Spoon is the Enemy of the 
High-ball. 


BILLY BAXTER 
@ BU): Be) oy-Wrey 
GINGER ALE 


ARE SELF-STIRRING 


they mix a high-ball thoroughly 
without stirring out the bubbles. 


If you don't know the right way 
to mix ‘em, or why stirring with a 
spoon ruins a high-ball, write for 


booklet Dorothy S. 


If you know. how to mix fine high- 
balls, call your dealer for Billy 
Baxter — world’s highest carbona- 


tion, positively self-stirring. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA. 








Directors of Continental Can Company, 
Inc. have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of sixty-two and one-half cents 
(62%4¢) per share on the common stock 
of the Company payable November 15, 
1933 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business October 25, 1933. 
Books will not close. 


GS 
J. B. Jerrress, Jr., Treasurer 


-PROTECTED - 


Most products sooner or later 
turn to the tin container for 
modern package protection. 
Whether it’s protection from the 
elements—moisture, germs, dirt, 
dust or protection of the millions 
of dollars spent in developing a 
good product and brand—the tin 
container does the job. 


AND NOW, MOTOR OIL IN 
SEALED CANS — Leading oil- 
refiners are protecting their prod- 
uct against Dirt—Substitutien— 
Adulteration by using Continen- 
tal’s tamper-proof can, filled and 
sealed at the refinery. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, inc. 








BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


| 


Wanting to make a sound 
investment in personnel 


Young executive (31) with twelve years retail 
and wholesale experience offers services. Has 
earned over $15,000 a year, but wants oppor- 
tunity for advancement 
salary. Trained in manufacturing, import, sales, 
and promotion of branded merchandise. Highest 
type references. College education. American. 
Married. New York City resident. Box 208 


regardless of starting 





Big Board Speaks 

Because it has probably the worst press 
of any important institution in the U. S., 
people have long wondered why the New 
York Stock Exchange did not do some- 
thing about it. Last week the Stock Ex- 
change did something. But so long and 
so stubborn has been the Big Board’s 
silence (except in defense of the status 
quo), that its gesture was greeted not 
with applause but simply with amazement. 
For the first time in its 141 years of ex- 
istence the New York Stock Exchange 
spoke officially about the price of a listed 
stock. 

The Committee of Business Conduct 
spoke, in fact, about the price of two 
stocks—Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
preferred and Pierce-Arrow Class A. Un- 
der a recapitalization plan launched soon 
after Pierce-Arrow was segregated from 
Studebaker (Time, Sept. 4), both of these 
old issues are exchangeable for a single 
new issue of Pierce-Arrow common—but 
in different ratios. The holder of one share 
of old preferred will receive 3.2* of new 
common; the holder of one share of old 
Class A will receive one-tenth of a share 
of new common. Thus in terms of new 
stock the old preferred is theoretically 
worth 32 times as much as the old Class 
A—3.2 X I0. 

On the Big Board, however, the Class 
A was selling at about $3 a share and the 
old preferred around $17—or less than 
six times. It was this discrepancy that 
the Stock Exchange asked its members to 
point out to any customers who intended 
to buy or sell Pierce-Arrow stocks. 

But the Exchange did not say whether 
the old preferred was too low or whether 
the Class A was too high. Fact was that 
the new common was selling at about $5 
a share on a when-issued basis, which 
roughly justified the price of the preferred 
(3.2x$s). But the Class A was theoreti- 
cally worth so¢ a share (one-tenth of $5) 


instead of $3. Brokers explained that 
shorts in Class A had been gently 
squeezed. Holders were exchanging their 


Class A stock for the new common, which 
dried up the supply, and the shorts were 
not allowed to deliver new common 
against their Class A contracts. In their 
efforts to cover, the shorts had held the 
stock far above its real value. Proof of 
this developed after the Exchange issued 
its statement: the Class A dropped only 
to $2.13 a share, not to so¢. In a left- 
handed way the New York Stock Ex- 
change had also given an object lesson on 
what may happen to bad, bad bears. 


S 








Tacks & Bottle Caps 

Kermit Roosevelt, 44, able second son 
of the late great Theodore and founder- 
»resident of Roosevelt Steamship Co., was 
elected a director of Atlas Tack Corp. 
Elected at the same time was John Sar- 
cent, partner of President Roosevelt’s 
eldest son James in the Lawson Insurance 
Agency of Boston. 

Early this year when Atlas Tack was 
kicking around the New York Stock Ex- 
change between $1.50 and $2 a share, a 


| group including Frank Aloysius Tichenor, 


*Not Pierce-Arrow but Peerless Motor Car 
Corp. jumped into the beer business last summer. 


publisher of Alfred Emanuel Smith’s New 
Outlook, Francis Dawson Gallatin, Man- 
hattan lawyer, George Woodruff, treasurer 
of A Century of Progress, thought they 
saw possibilities in the little $1,300,000 
company. By last month these gentlemen 
were in control and with some friends were 
duly elected to the board. By last week 
when Messrs. Roosevelt & Sargent became 
tackmen, Atlas stock was selling for $28.50 
a share—its high for the year and a rise 
of precisely 1,800% from the year’s low 

Atlas Tack’s main plant is in Fairhaven, 
Mass., birthplace of the late Standard Ojl- 
man Henry Huddleston Rogers, who re- 
turned to rebuild and landscape his home 
town and incidentally to buy Atlas. But 
his family sold Atlas to some Boston 
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KermiIt ROOSEVELT 


He will sit on a tack board. 


bankers in 1920; rugs grew more popular 
than carpets and the tack trade languished. 
No dividends have been paid in 13 years 
and as many deficits as profits have been 
reported. It still makes 7,000,000 |b. of 
tacks a year, also brads and rivets, but its 
line of 24,000 items now includes metal 
buttons, shoe eyelets, bottle caps. The 
faith of Kermit Roosevelt ef al. in tacks 
and bottle caps was partly justified by 
Atlas’ earning for the first six months 
$20,000 profit against a $40,000 deficit in 
the first half of 1932. 


o 








Government-Out-of-Business 

For the purpose of protecting, consert- 
ing and advancing the interests of the 
holders of foreign securities in defaut 
there is hereby created a body corporat: 
with the name “Corporation of Foreign 
Security Holders —Title II, Federal 
Securities Act of 1933. 

Wall Street found Title I of the Secur- 


Chrysler Corporation 


* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK’ 


A dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share, on the 


hle iY 
Common Stock, has been declared, payab’ De 


1933, to stockholders of record at te 


cember 31, 


1, 1933. 


close of business December 


B. E. Hutchinson, Vice President and Treasurer 
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re 


ities Act so onerous es the flow of long- 
term capital into U. S. Industry practically 
dried up. Last week Wall Street had the 
unmixed pleasure of seeing President 
Roosevelt forced to wriggle out of the 
equally unhelpful provisions of Title II. 
For when Congress passed the bill, it 
blithely overlooked the fact that a Fed- 
eral bondholders’ protective committee 
would put the Government straight into 
the business of dunning. 

That fact did not escape Secretary of 
State Hull, who knows that in the eyes of 
foreign nations all arms of a Government 
are attached to the same body. He would 
find himself in a pretty fix if, while he 
were negotiating a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment, the Corporation of Foreign Security 
Holders were trying to squeeze out of the 
same country a few more sols, drachmas, 


pesos. Britain, France and Switzerland, 
old hands at debt-collecting, long ago 
learned that direct dunning of public 


debtors is best left to private creditors. 
Furthermore, if the U. S. Government 
were pressing for payment of private 
debts, the defaulting nations would surely 
ask such embarrassing questions as: Why 
did the U. S. Government shelve the gold 
clause in some $20,000,000,000 of its own 
bonds? Why did the U. S. extend credits 
tosuch notorious defaulters as Russia and 
China? 

So Secretary Hull persuaded President 
Roosevelt to sidestep Title II. And last 
week it was announced that an “American 
Bondholders Protective Committee,” with 
the blessing of the State Department, had 
held its first meeting. After discussing 
ways & means of collecting on $2,000,000,- 
00 of defaulted foreign issues held by 
U.S. citizens, the committee adjourned to 
the White House for a Presidential bless- 
ing. In a long press release, the point was 
carefully made that although “the Gov- 
emment will seek to give such friendly aid 
as may be proper under the circum- 
stances,” the committee was purely a 
private affair. The committee 

Charles Francis Adams, onetime Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Newton Diehl Baker, 
onetime Secretary of War; Joshua Reuben 
Clark Jr., onetime Ambassador to Mexico; 
laird Bell, Chicago attorney; Hendon 
Chubb of Manhattan’s insurance firm of 
Chubb & Son; W. Clayton, Houston 
cotton tycoon; John Cowles, Des Moines 
publisher; Herman Lewis Ekern, onetime 
Attorney General of Wisconsin; Philip La 
Follette, onetime Governor of Wisconsin; 
Mills Bee Lane, Savannah banker; Frank 
Orren Lowden, onetime Governor of Iili- 
nis; Orrin K. McMurray, Dean of the 
University of California’s law school; Ro- 
lind Sletor Morris, onetime Ambassador 
to Japan; John C. Traphagen, president 
of Bank of New York & Trust Co.: Presi- 
dent Ernest Martin Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth; Thomas Day Thacher, onetime 

solicitor general: Quincy Wright, Univer- 

ity of Chicago Economist. 
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Downtown 


€ Jesse Jones has a flock of “double blue 
tagles” that he wants to give to banks 
which will sell capital securities to the 
RFC. (Tre, Oct. 23). Jesse Jones 
Wants the big metropolitan banks particu- 
arly to win his double blue eagles so that 


TIME 


the small banks, which really need fresh 
funds to qualify for the Government’s 
deposit insurance scheme, will not be bash- 
ful about stepping up to the R. F. C. till. 
Last week the 19 big banks of the New 
York Clearing House Association, which 
gave Jesse Jones the bitterest opposition, 
suddenly decided with a fine lack of en- 
thusiasm, that they wanted their double 
blue eagle after all, and as a body prom- 
ised to sell preferred stock or capital notes 
to the Government—perhaps as much as 
$200,000,000. With more funds than they 
know what to do with—safely—the Man- 
hattan banks estimate that their capitula- 
tion to Mr. Jones will cost them at least 
$1,500,000. They will borrow from the 
R. F.C. at 5% (4% if retired within three 
years) and then promptly invest it in 
Government bonds yielding anywhere from 
3.32% to 1/20 of 1%. Financial Editor 
Ralph Hendershot of the New York 
World-Telegram mused: “The change 
suggests that perhaps some rather high- 
powered arguments were used to drag the 
New York banks into line. Perhaps they 
were told . that the Government, if 
forced to do so, could easily enter the 
banking business. 9 
q@ After three years of desultory dicker- 
ing, plans for the merger of Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey) and Standard Oil Co. 
of California were definitely dropped last 
week. The huge merger would have 
created a $2,500.000,000 corporation, con- 
trolling 10% of all U. S. crude production, 
18% of all gasoline sales. In their joint 
statement Stanco’s Teagle and Sococal’s 
Kingsbury gave no explanation, but it was 
an open secret that the immediate cause 
was failure to agree on terms. Oil men 
thought, however, that a more potent 
reason for abandoning the deal was the 
question of price-fixing, which had _ not 
only split wide open the oil industry but 
the happy Standard family as well. Mr. 
Teagle is price-fixing’s ablest and loudest 
foe. Mr. Kingsbury is one of the Ad- 
ministration’s heartiest supporters. 


@ Fortnight ago Railroad Co-ordinator 
Eastman tried to tempt steelmakers with 
a particularly luscious looking apple: an 
offer by 47 railroads to buy 844,000 tons 
of rails and 245,000 tons of rail fastenings 
(Tre, Oct. 16). There was a.serpent be- 
side the apple, however: the price of rails 
must be reduced from $40 _ $35 a ton 
Having pondered, the six U. S. makers of 


rails (Carnegie Steel, Tilinels Steel, Ten- 
nessee Coal, subsidiaries of U. S. Steel: 
Bethlehem Steel; Inland Steel: Colorado | 


Fuel & Iron) last week decided that the 
apple was tempting enough to warrant 
swallowing half the serpent. They posted 
a new price of $37.75 a ton. 


@ Faced with the “fact that the expense 
of passenger train operation is being mate- 
rially increased by the increased cost of 
fuel and other supplies under the various 
NRA codes,” the Eastern railroads last 
week turned down the proposal to reduce 
passenger fares (Trme, Oct. 23). Eastern 
railroadmen argued that their average 
fares were already lower than the basic 3¢ 
a mile lately adopted by the Western car- 
riers (presumably because of cut-rate 
commuters’ tickets), that in any event 
they wanted to see whether fare-cutting 
in the West actually boosted passenger 
revenues. 
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“Fine work, boy! 
100% for all of us” 





and 


“*You sure held those birds nice, 
brought ’em in like a t couple of postmen. 
Let’s find ’em again. 


ES, sir, a clean double on quail— 

a perfect score for man and dogs 
—there’s areal thrill in that. It’sathrill 
you'll enjoy more often with the new 
Remington Model 32, two-barrel, 
over-and-under shotgun, because you 
get no whip-up to retard your aim for 
the second shot. The narrow sighting- 
plane makes for straighter shooting. 
Having both barrels directly in line with 
the stock reduces the effect of recoil. 
You'll get more game with the 
Model 32 and Kleanbore shells. Use 
Kleanbore Game Loads or Shur Shot 
for average ranges—Kleanbore Nitro 
Express when you want a hard-hitting, 
long range load. All Kleanbore shells 
are green and they come in green boxes. 





Write for interesting folders de- 
scribing the Model 32, and the famous 
Kleanbore shells. REMINGTON ARMS 
COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 
K le subore Ammunition. 


ALWAYS SHOOT 
emington, 


KLEANEOR 


SHOT SHELLS “ 


——_ to—_——_ 





QUARTERLY 


WISEHE 
SHES 


Ask Your Investment House 
Or Bank 


for a prospectus with full information, 


or write to Administrative and Re- 
search Corporation, 15Exchange Place, 
Jer sey City, N. J. 
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: 
MOBILIZATION FOR HUMAN NEEDS, 





If people are hungry this winter, they will have food, 
If they are cold, they will have clothing and shelter, 
Federal and State funds are being appropriated to sup- 
plement your local efforts toward relieving actual hun- 
ger and physical distress. 

Eating is not living; it is existing. If we are to 
justify our claim to civilization, we must think beyond 
primary needs of food and shelter. We must face our 
responsibility for human service, broader in conception, 
deeper in sympathy and understanding. 


Care of the aged, service to demoralized families, 





hospitalization of the needy sick, home nursing, settle- 
ments, guidance of youth, care of the children withouta 
chance—these and hundreds of other services are in the hands of your local welfare organiza- 
tions. Some of these programs were overshadowed during the past year by the desperate fight 
to supply food and warmth to every one in need. But they must not be forgotten. Huge public 
appropriations only to maintain life necessitate your and my partnership in making that life 
worth while. 

This year there are social needs created by the misery of the lean years we have gone 
through. These critical needs must be met by the local welfare agencies which you have main- 
tained in the past and which must look to you for support again at this time. 

I join Newton D. Baker, Chairman of the National Citizens’ Committee, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Chairman of the National Women’s Committee, in asking you to support your 
Community Chest or your local welfare appeals to the limit of your ability. It is a cause well 


designated by the title given it, ““Mobilization for Human Needs.”’ 


L th Wie ruek 


e Space and facilities for this advertise- 
ment have been furnished to the National 


Citizens’ Committee without cost. 
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Osterreich 

RapetzkY Marcu — Joseph Roth— 
Viking ($2.50). 

Before the Nazis came to power in Ger- 
many, Radetzky March was the leading 
best-seller there. Author Joseph Roth has 
now taken his place with Exiles Erich 
Maria Remarque (All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front), Stefan Zweig (The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa), Lion Feuchtwanger 
(Power, Success). On the strength of this 
book, critics would have put him among 
them anyhow. 

Radetzky March is the tale of a simple, 
loyal Austrian family whose sun rose and 
finally set by the old Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph. Grandfather Trotta, a Slovene peas- 
ant, was an infantry lieutenant who saved 
his Emperor’s life at the battle of Sol- 
ferino. He was ennobled and given the 
Order of Maria Theresa. When a chil- 
dren’s reader appeared with a flattering 
but garbled account of his exploit, he re- 
signed from the army, brought his only 
son up to be a civil servant. Son Trotta, 
all his life a good official against his will, 
brought Grandson Trotta up to be a sol- 
dier. Grandson Trotta was not cut out 
for the army. He did his best, but when 
his part in a duelling scrape got him trans- 
ferred from the Uhlans to a far-off infan- 
try garrison he began to go downhill. 
Love affairs, finally drink, became his 
only interest in life. When he saw that 
his own disintegration was an echo of the 
Empire’s break-up he resigned from the 
army. Then came War; he re-enlisted and 
was shot ingloriously in a border skirmish. 
His aged father and the decrepit Emperor 
were left.to watch their world dissolve. 


+ 








U.S. Snapshots 


Tue AMERICAN Procession: American 
Life Since 1860 in Photographs—Assem- 
bled by Agnes Rogers, with running com- 
ment by Frederick Lewis Allen—Harper 
($2.75). 

Though family albums are often a 
laughing matter they are sometimes more 
than that. Pictures that are enough out- 
of-date to be funny begin to be interesting 
as historical heirlooms. This big U. S. 
family album, its first snapshot dated 
1863,gives fascinating, tantalizing glimpses 
of the years just over the U. S. horizon. 
Bound to be compared with Laurence 
Stallings’ sinister picture-book, The First 
World War (Time, July 31), The Ameri- 
can Procession will be found less haunt- 
ing, infinitely more entertaining, should be 
at least as widely “read.” Delighted 
picture-gazers may wonder why such a 
£00d idea was not materialized before, will 
hope that more such picture-books will 
follow. Like other good ideas, this one 
came from Germany, where a picture- 
book of recent world history appeared in 
1930.* 

Opening view is of Manhattan’s Broad- 
Way In 1863, shady and peaceful despite 
es 

*20 Jahre Weltgeschichte in 700 Bildern 
(Transmare Verlag, Berlin), from which a few of 
the most effective captions in The First World 

ar were taken. 


the Civil War recruiting stand. Half-a- 
dozen Civil Wartime photographs (some 
of them taken by the late, famed Photog- 
rapher Mathew Brady) give at a glance 
more of the War’s actual atmosphere than 
a dozen text-books could. Other highlights 
in this discontinuous show: the Vanderbilt 
carriage house in the 1880's; Maude Ad- 
ams at 18; Jack Johnson in his prime and 
John L. Sullivan a little past his; the 
wreckage of the Johnstown flood; the 
Florodora Sextet; Orville Wright’s first 
flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C.; the Manhat- 
tan skyline from Governors Island in 
1906 and again in 1933; Ty Cobb knock- 
ing a high fly, Maurice E. McLoughlin, 
the “California Comet,” serving his famed 
“American twist”; roadside tire trouble in 
motoring’s early days; the Titanic setting 
out on her fatal maiden voyage; a horse- 
drawn fire engine, shiny as a bugle-note 
and belching thunderous smoke, careering 














SHOOTING OF MAyor GAYNOR 


Because a cameraman was ee 


round a corner. Most spectacular shot: 
the attempted assassination of Manhat- 
tan’s Mayor Gaynor. This well-known 
photograph, taken Aug. 9, 1910 an instant 
after the Mayor was hit, is the kind of 
lucky snap every news photographer 
dreams of. The Mayor was sailing for 
Europe; the cameramen had taken their 
pictures and gone; the World’s man, Wil- 
liam Warnecke, arrived late, and his and 
the assassin’s shot came almost together. 

The Authors of this collection are mar- 
ried. Agnes Rogers dug through the files 
of news photographers and collectors to 
get these choice selections; Frederick 
Lewis Allen (Only Yesterday) after office- 
hours at Harper’s Magazine wrote the 
20,000 words of comment. Their first idea 
was to begin their album with the 18g90’s, 
but luckily “the material dating back to 
the early days of photography proved too 
irresistible to be passed by.” One obvious 
improvement scored by The American 
Procession over The First World War; 
every picture has its explanatory text 
alongside, telling who, what, when, where. 





Broken Butterflies 


AFTER SucH PL easures — Dorothy 
Parker—Viking ($2.25). 

Dorothy Parker has no compunction 
about breaking a butterfly upon a wheel. 
In fact it is the best thing she does, and 
her exhibitions in this kind are greeted 
with applause and cries for more. Like 
other first-rate comedians, however, she 
cannot always be content to raise a laugh. 
Though she cannot refrain from tearing 
her butterflies apart, sometimes she does 
it with a savagely sentimental reluctance. 
The stories in her latest collection illus- 
trate both tendencies. 

Some of them: A horse-faced trained 
nurse keeps her long upper lip brightly 
firm while she takes contemptuous kind- 
ness as if it were not contempt. A cast- 
off inamorata soliloquizes in a_ taxi. 
Friends of the family are puzzled when a 
Perfect Couple, long married, split up for 
the valid but private reasons that he can- 
not stand her long fingernails, she his audi- 
ble yawns. A wife from whose life the 
glory has departed clings to her faith in 
the glamour of actresses—and then meets 
one. Neatest job of the lot: “Here We 
Are,” a dialog between bride and groom 
just after the wedding; few experienced 
husbands or wives will be able to restrain 
their shouts over this one. 


@ 


Amiable Gossip 


Ir Was THE NIGHTINGALE — Ford 
Madox Ford—Lippincott ($3). 

Ever since the War, Ford Madox Ford 
has been writing novels that read 
autobiographies (Some Do Not, No More 
Parades, A Man Could Stand Up, The 
Last Post). Now he has written an auto- 
biography that reads like a novel. In 
It Was the Nightingale he has “employed 
every wile known to me as novelist—the 
time-shift, the progression d’effet, the 
adaptation of rhythms to the pace of the 
action.” Author Ford’s well-known three- 
dotty style is not likely to attract many 
new readers at this late date. But his 
faithful followers will find the entertain- 
ment they expect, though they may be 
hard put to extract from it much essential 
information about the author which they 
had not already gathered. 

Author Ford’s circuitous narrative be- 
gins in post-War London with his efforts 
to get a toe-hold in a world that had for- 
gotten him while he was fighting for it. 
E. V. Lucas told him that he was not really 
English because he did not appreciate 
Punch. (He had served all through the 
War under his family name, Hueffer—his 
father was German—and changed it in 
1919 for post-War reasons.) After a term 
of editing the English Review which he 
had founded in 1908, Ford retired to a 
tumbledown country cottage to live by 
writing and raising vegetables. He ac- 
quired a goat, a drake, a rook, a Blue An- 
gora cat, and eventually two very large 
sows. In spite of his friendship with John 
Galsworthy and his admiration for George 
Moore, England finally became too de- 
pressing; he expatriated himself to Paris. 
There, with Ernest Hemingway as his 
sanest sub-editor, the encouragement of 
Ezra Pound and Gertrude Stein, and with 
the backing of the late U. S. backer, John 
Quinn, he started the transatlantic review. 
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SAYS SHAVING CREAM 


YOUR FACE! 


ON 


> Many a product parading as 
shaving cream” has little to rec- 

ommend it except a few cents 

saved at point of purchase. 


Scores of brands to choose 
from! How can you be sure 
of getting one that’s ai/ shaving 
cream? 

Ask for Williams! Accept no 
substitutes. Then tomorrow 
morning, mask your face in this 
rich, mellow lather. It softens 
your beard quickly. Stays moist 
till your last razor stroke, leav- 
ing your face smooth, flexible. 
And how much farther it goes! 
Williams is on sale everywhere, 
because millions of men won’t 
take anything else. 


@ JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS 
OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams /. 
Shaving Crean fi! 
fs 
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THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO.,Glastonbury,Conn., U.S.A. 
Canadian Address: Ville La Salle, Montreal 
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A helpful man, he was much put upon by 
the polyglot bohemians. He once made 
an appointment at the British Embassy 
for Baroness Elsa von Freytag Loringho- 
fen; she showed up “simply dressed in a 
brassiére of milktins connected by dog 
chains and wearing on her head a plum- 
cake.” 

The transatlantic review went the way 
of all such reviews, but its business took 
Author Ford to the U. S., which he liked, 
especially Manhattan. “New York is not 
America because she is the expression of 
an ideal vaster and more humane.” An 
amiable but persistent sort, never bearing 
malice long (he thinks a lack of hatred 
is the secret of being a novelist) but go- 
ing quietly on his way “like a nice old 
gentleman at a tea-party,” Author Ford 
had too much bounce in him ever to be 
cast down for good. Though for years 
his books brought him very little money 
he kept at them. “I have been accustomed 
to regard myself as of the family of the 
dung-beetle”—a_stoical insect Sisyphus. 
With no audible repinings that he is an 
expatriate or not yet a best-seller he has 
settled down to live “in France where the 
Arts are held in great honor and as often 
as I can I go to the U.S. where the greatest 
curiosity as to the Arts is displayed.” 


Bankster’s Moll 


CasH Item—Catharine Brody—Long- 
mans, Green ($2). 

Watchers for the U. S. Proletarian 
Novel have been disappointed again & 
again. Last year, when Catharine Brody 
published Nobody Starves, many of them 
hailed book and author with pent-up fer- 
vor. Though Cash Item disobeys the strict- 
est canon of proletarian literature by hav- 
ing a “hero,” a “heroine,” its attack on 
U. S. economic conditions in general, on 
small-town banksters in particular, should 
raise more proletarian huzzas. Plain read- 
ers will find it uncomfortably interesting 
reading. More effective as anti-bankster 
propaganda than a more straightforward 
indictment, Cash Item is writtten in bare, 
matter-of-fact, day-to-day style. Author- 
ess Brody lets her ordinary people’s hope- 
less predicament and helpless indignation 
speak for themselves. 

Deena was badly bitten by the ambition 
to get away from her cramping Michigan 
small town, her hopeless ne’er-do-well 
family. She wanted to get to Manhattan 
and the Broadway stage. But things were 
too much for her. Her worthless father 
died and Deena’s hard-won savings went 
to pay for the funeral. She settled re- 
belliously down in Micmac, went back to 
work to get more money. When she met 
young Larry, bank teller in the local ca- 
thedral of commerce, the weather seemed 


| a little brighter. Larry was a steady young 


fellow but those were boom days: the 
funny business that his superior banksters 
were involved in finally dragged him in too. 


| When the boom broke and the bank was 


caught in the rush, Larry went to jail with 
the rest. But Deena was waiting for him 
when he came out. 


Murders of the Month 


THe CarNIvAL Murper — Nicholas 
Brady—Holt ($2). Her throat cut by a 
dagger, the Fat Lady lies murdered in her 
tent. Rev. Eb. Buckle sloshes about in 


Z 
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the rain, helping the constabulary. Beer, 
boiled beef and a bucket expose both the 
freak racket and the killer. 

Tue Sutu Sea Murpers—Van Wyck 
Mason—Crime Club ($2). Captain 
North of the Army Intelligence perspires 
freely while solving murder in a tropical 
outpost. Pearls, meteorology and domestic 
polyangle show the clues to the culprit, 

Tue Devit’s DeEN—Lawrence Saunders 
—Covici, Friede ($2). Murder in Con- 
necticut’s swank art colony; investigation 
by ex-Fireman Lundberg and friend stirs 
up scandal but exposes the criminal. 

Tue Dracon Murper Case—S. S. Van 
Dine—Scribner ($2). Philo Vance is this 
time erudite on tropical fish, and very up- 
to-date mechanically on the dragon foot- 
prints littering the bottom of the swim- 
ming pool. 

THE MAsteR MuRDERER — Carolyn 
Wells—Lippincott ($2). Fleming Stone 
pins the simultaneous slaughter of the four 
rich Everetts on the lad whose soup spoon 
wavered. 

THE STRANGE Murper or Hartoy, 
K. C.—Herbert Adams—Lippincott ($2). 
An honest oldster, dead of a dagger in his 
eye, upsets a houseparty. Thereafter fol- 
low arson, blackmail and attempted mur- 
der. 

IN THE First DecreE—Roger Scarlett 
—Crime Club ($2). Inspector Kane be- 
comes one of a weird Boston family to 
avert a murder. Unsuccessful, he at least 
discloses their queer actions and motives. 

THE CRANK IN THE CorNER—Christo- 
pher Bush— Morrow ($2). Ludovic 
Travers, traveling, encounters murder in 
his own compartment. Himself suspect, 
he investigates, shares honors with both 
Surete and Scotland Yard. 

Destroyinc ANGEL—Norman Kline— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2). Tangled domes- 
tic relations, entwined with murder, bring 
Detective Jones to Up-the-Hudson soci- 
ety. Loud boorishness relieves him of the 
case, but a hunch proving correct brings 
the solution and his recall. 

THE ReTuRN OF RarFFLes —Barry 
Perowne—Day ($2). Raffles and Bunny, 
resurrected, repaired and _ rejuvenated, 
share three adventures. 
plied with Sullivan cigarets, they assist 
the Law, gather a bit of “nobody’s money” 
on the side. 


Muroer or A BANKER—J. S. Fletcher— | 
Deduction and chase by 9 


Knopf ($2). 


Chaney and Camberwell, in London. 


MENACE — Philip MacDonald — Crime 


Club ($2). The presence of an avenger 
makes turmoil of an impromptu party. 

Murper Day sy Day—Irvin S. Cobb 
—Bobbs-Merrill ($2). Murder of a scoun- 
drel and his two servants on Long Island 
provokes this daily account of its investi 
gation, which was previously serialized in 
newspapers. 

Non-Fiction 

THe Private Lire oF SHERLOCK 
Hotmes — Vincent Starrett — Macmillan 
($2). Mystery-writer Starrett makes 
readable his really scholarly study of the 
great sleuth. 

Trartors WitH1n—Herbert T. Fitch—- 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). Documented 
memoirs of a real Scotland Yarder, with 
intimate glimpses of such notables 4s 
Lenin, Trotsky, King George, the glamor- 
ous Angelica Balabaroff. 
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DUBLTOWLS can’t be 
bothered by big hands 


O absorbent, one DUBLTOWL 
speedily and completely 


dries two hands of ordinary size 
—two DUBLTOWLS will dry 
any pair of hands, regardless of 
size! (See guarantee.) 


Yet these unique natural brown 
double towels of pure sulphate 
kraft are so pleasantly soft and 
soothing that thousands of em- 
ployers, their patrons and em- 
ployees, say DUBLTOWLS are 
“More Desirable than Cloth”. 


“=WEST=— 


MOSITNEE 


DUBLTOWLS | 


“if its a brown double towel, 
Its a BAY WEST DUBLTOWL” 


Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of pure sulphate kraft—73 times 
as absorbent, 41/2 times stronger than average paper towels. 


7m pm tir PFA 
i. Oe Jy rt 
BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY, Dept. F-8, Green Bay, Wis. 
| Please mail complete data regarding Bay West DUBLTOWLS. 


© 1933, B. W. P. C. 
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AT TAKES 


(EALTHY NERVES” @f 


ai) uy SUMP lOMSHIP f 


@ CONCENTRATION is impossible, says 
Mr. Barclay, if your nerves are jumpy. “I 
prefer Camels because I can smoke as many 
as I want without jangled nerves.” 


teady Smokers 
turn to Camels 


SHEPARD BARCLAY says: ‘‘Every bridge player 
can and should learn every system of contract 
bridge... but it takes real concentration to play 
a different system with every partner. That 
kind of concentration naturally involves terrific 
nerve strain. Personally, I find smoking a de- 
cided help to concentration. I prefer Camels... 
I can smoke them steadily without experienc- 


ing jangled nerves ...they’re always mild!’’ 


Steady smoking brings out what a cigarette’s 
really got. Smoke Camels yourself. Make your 
own comparisons. Your own experience will 
confirm all that Mr. Barclay says. 


ITIS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular 
brand. Leaf tobaccos for 
cigarettes can be bought 
from 5¢ a pound to $1.00 
... but Camel pays the mil- 
lions more that insure your 
enjoyment. 


@®ABOVE-—SHEPARD 
BARCLAY, who intwo 
months won twenty 
tournaments with 
twenty brand-new part- 
ners, smokes steadily 
while playing. 


@® LEFT — WHETHER 
YOU smoke while you 
play bridge or play 
bridge while you smoke 
..change to Camels— 
for more pleasure, for 
the sake of your nerves 
—and your bridge! 


BLEND 


Copyright, 1933, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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